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“We have increased our stock of opera and ballet 


recordings in time for your Christmas shopping.” 


Libretti, Books and Scores 


Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. Ken 5373 
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to people who already read Opera, give a Christmas present of the 


MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by ANDREW PORTER 





A year’s subscription costs only 23s (or abroad, owing to our odd postal rates, 
21s 6d, $3.20, DM 13). The Musical Times ranges through the whole world of 
music, probing curious corners and shedding new light on familiar ones. It is 
well illustrated. It includes a free musical supplement—the one by Peter 
Maxwell Davies has just caused a stir. Ever since 1844 it has been the bright 
‘mirror of music’, Even its brief reviews are contributed by writers expert in 
their fields (this month, for example, Winton Dean on Handel, Rosemary 
Hughes on Haydn, Noah Greenberg on a medieval music-drama). 


1962 will bring: the Verdi-Boito correspondence about Simon Boccanegra, 
published for the first time by Frank Walker; Louis Halsey on Britten’s church 
music; Winton Dean on the Beethoven letters; Clifford Curzon on Schnab:l's 
autobiography; compositions by Richard Rodney Bennett, Alexander Gochr, 
Nicholas Maw, Cornelius Cardew. 


For every order received by December 20 we will send a card announcing y ur 
gift; the January number, first of twelve, will follow a few days later. If 2u 
want to see the December issue, write to us for a free specimen copy. 


THE MUSICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON \/! 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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TES ROYAL! OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN, LTD. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Musical Director: GEORG SOLTI 





December 2, 5, 11, 14, 19 at 7.30 pam. Five performances only. 


THE QUEEN OF SPADES 


Marie Collier, Monica Sinclair, Edith Coates, Richard Lewis, 
Louis Quilico, Otakar Kraus 


Conductor: Aleksandre Melik-Pashayev 


December 4, at 7.00 p.m. 


AIDA 


Amy Shuard, Grace Hoffman, Charles Craig, John Shaw 
Conductor: Bryan Balkwill 


December 6, 8 at 7.30 pm. Last two performances. 


THE SILENT WOMAN 


Barbara Holt, Elizabeth Vaughan, Noreen Berry, Monica Sinclair, 
David Ward, Kenneth Macdonald, Joseph Ward, Ronald Lewis, 
David Kelly, Michael Langdon 


Conductor: Rudolf Kempe 


December 16, 22, 26, 29, January 2 at 7.30 p.m. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


Jenifer Eddy, Jeannette Sinclair, Janet Coster, Geraint Evans, 
John Dobson, Peter Glossop, Grayston Burgess, John Lanigan, 
Michael Langdon, Terry Wale 


Conductor: Meredith Davies 


Full <ctails from Box Office Tel.: COV 1066 
Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 











Christmas 


Greetings 
from the 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


the Rendezvous for 
Record Collectors 


Records are the ideal Christmas 
present. Something that will bring 
lasting pleasure to the recipient 
and be a constant reminder of the 
donor, Come to the “G.E.” in 
Wardour Street, London, W.1, and 
choose from the largest and most 
varied stock of classical and light 
music recordings in the Country. 


LPs NEW AND SLIGHTLY USED 
We have the country’s finest selec- 
tion of new and slightly used 
records including many collectors 
items. We'll be very surprised if 
we haven’t the record you want. 
Come along and browse round at 
your leisure. 

FOREIGN RECORDS 

Many fine vocal celebrity records 
are specially imported from Italy, 
France and Germany. 

RARE RECORDS 

Collectors items including much 
sought-after 78’s of Singers of the 
“Golden Age.” 

RECORDS BY POST 

Yes, we send records all over the 
world, post free in the U.K. and 
on overseas orders of £6 and over. 
No purchase tax on Overseas 
orders, 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 
80-82 WARDOUR STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 

Tel.: GERrard 5313 
Mon.—Wed., 10—5.30; 
10—1.00; Fri. 10—7.00; 
Sat., 10—4.00, 

During Christmas, Dec. 18—22, we 


shall be cpen until 7 p.m. and until 
4 p.m. on Sat., Dec. 23. 


Open 
Thurs. 








BETTER STERE 9 


At 100 Queensway, leasantly inf< rmaj 
surroundings of our MUSIC PIN THE HOME 
studio, we are forever on the lookout fo th 
latest developments in audio equipment- -ney 
components which will bring about imp ove 
results, ensure greater compactness or ‘ower 
costs without loss of quality. This year ow 
range of hand-picked equipment has beep 
enlarged by some notable additions: the "and. 
berg 6 Four-Track Stereo Tape Unit, the Leak 
“Sandwich” Loudsreaker, Rogers’ HG&8 Mark 
II Integrated Stereo Amplifier and their Junior 
Mark III Stereo Controt Unit, and the Worden 
Articulated Pick-Up Arm. 

When you visit us you can hear stereo a 
its best on equipment covering a wide rrice- 
range; you will receive expert and impartial 
advice concerning your special audio probiems 
(not forgetting the question of how best tw 
accommodate the chosen equipment in your 
home), while our long record-reviewing experi- 
ence is at your service if you require heip in 
selecting the best stereo or mono recordings 
(we stock all the finest stereo discs plus a wide 
choice of “‘bargain-label” mono LPs). 

Our studio ia oren daily from 9.30 to 5.30 
(closed Thursdays: open 9.30 to 7 Fridays). 
Each Saturday afternoon we present LIVE 
RECORD REVIEW from 2 to 4.30: these 
popular weekly recitals feature the latex 
stereo and mono issues of good music. There 
is no charge for admission and advance pro- 
gramme details may be obtained by telephone; 
operatic and other vocal discs can be heard on 
the fourth Saturday of cach month. 


Thomas Heinitz wusic IN THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W1} 
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OPERA 


wishes all its 
Readers a 
very Happy 
Christmas 
and a 
Prosperous 
New Vear 
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Sadler’s Wells Opera Companies 


SAD ER’S WELLS THEATRE 


Rosebe ¢ Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) 


* 
The { ecember Repertoire will include 


Verdi 


Puccini 


IL TF 2VATORE 

TOSC \ 

BARE R OF SEVILLE 
DIE F-EDERMAUS 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
RIGOLETTO 


CINDERELLA 
(La Cenerentcla) 


Rossini 

Jj. Strauss 
Mozart 
Verdi 


Rossini 


* 


MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) 
may book seats one week in advance of the 
general public. For details write to Mailing 
List Dept., Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Rosebery 
Avenue, London, E.C.1, 





TOUR 


TUES., DECEMBER, 26, for 3 Weeks 


THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE 
THEATRE 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


Repertoire: 
LA VIE PARISIENNE 
TANNHAUSER 
LA TRAVIATA Verdi 
tOLANTHE Gilbert & Sullivan 
(new production—Ist perf. jan. 1) 
LA BOHEME 


ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 
Offenbach 


Offenbach 
Wagner 


Puccini 


* 


Programme and full details from 
Theatre. Tel.: Stratford-upon-Avon 2271 





FINSBURY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


LA PIETRA del 
PARAGONE 


“The Touchstone” 


A comic opera in two acts by 


ROSSINI 


Programme of vocal excerpts sung 
in Italian by members of the 


SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 


(first concert performance in this 
country ) 


FINSBURY TOWN HALL 


near Sadler’s Wells 


7.30, Monday, Feb. 12, 1962 


ADMISSION FREE 








WIGMORE HALL, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, at 7.30. 
BRAHMS-SCHUMANN 


Programme 
presented by 


ROSE INLANDER-GOVER 


(Piano) 


and 
GERALD GOVER 


(Piano) 


with 
GORDON HONEY 
(Baritone) 

Variations on a Theme by Schumann 

for Piano BRAHMS 
Dichterliebe 
Carnaval 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn 

for Two Pianos 


Tickets: 10/-, 7/-, 4/-, from Hall, Agents 
and IBBS & TILLETT LTD., 124 Wigmore 
Street, W.1, (WEL 8418), and The Centre 
for Musical Interpretation. 30 Arkwright 
Rd., N.W.3 (HAM 1610). 
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Two Christmas Offers 
to Opera Lovers 


IVE your friends a whole year of OPERA 

magazine for 1961—twelve monthly issues 
PLus the Summer Festival extra—so that they 
can enjoy the fine reports, with lavish illustra- 
tions, of performances and performers all over 
the world in this exciting year of 1961. The 
issues will be included in the handsome binding 
case with OPERA in gold lettering. 


Price, incl. postage & packing, £2.5.0d. ($7.) 


A Christmas Gift 


to Treasure 


VERY special and limited Christmas offer 

is made by oOpeRA this year—a _ treasure 
house of opera covering the past eight momen- 
tous years—1954 to 1961. For the opera lover 
who desires a comprehensive and historical 
record of all of operatic importance that has 
occurred during this time, this special offer is 
one that is unique. With a wealth of photo- 
graphs of performances, with reviews, person- 
alities and historical information, this collection 
of nearly 100 issues of OPERA, with indexes, is a 
veritable treasure store for opera lovers. Sup- 
plies are very limited and application, with 
remittance should be made without delay. 


Price, incl. carriage & packing, £15.0.0d. ($48) 


Supplies of these Special 
Offers are Limited 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


I enclose remittance £ ($ ). Please send offer No. 1/ 
No, 2 to 


Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 





1951-61 


THE REPERTORY 


Beethoven 


Be lini 


Berlioz 


Cherubini 


Donizetti 


Falla 


Gluck 


Handel 


Holst 
Lehr 


Monteverdi 


Offenbach 


Poulenc 


Purcell 


Rossini 


Rousse. u 


*Americc 


Fidelio 


Beatrice di Tenda 

| Capuleti e | Montecchi 
" Pirata 

| Puritani 

La Sonnambula 


La Prise de Troie* 
Les Troyens 4 Carthage* 


Medea* 


Anna Bolena 
It Duca D’Alba* 


El Retablo de Maese Pedro 

Iphigénie en Tauride 

Le Cadi Dupé* 

Orfeo ed Euridice 

Paride ed Elena* 

Giulio Cesare 

Hercules* 

Samson 

Savitri 

Die Lustige Witwe 

i Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda 

The Coronation of Poppea 


La Grande Duchesse de 
Gérolstein 
La Perichole 


La Voix Humaine* 
Les Mamelles de Tirésias* 


Dido and Aeneas 
The Witch of Endor 


La Cenerentola 


Le Devin du Village 


premiére 





Allen Sven Oxenburg, Director 
50 Central Park West - New York 23, New York 


THREE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION SERIES : 


Fifth Preview Subscription in New York 
Ninth Carnegie Hall Subscription in New 


York ; 
First Philadelphia Subscription at the 
Academy of Music 
“The most responsive and musically 
sophisticated audience to be found in 


Monhattan today .. .”’ 
Winthrop Sergert, The New Yorker 





1961-62 


La Sonnambula December 3, 5, 17 


iphigénie en Tauride .........January 7, 9 


January 30, February 4, 6 
Die Lustige Witwe March 11, 13, 15 
La Cenerentola April 8, 10, 17 











A few of the artists engaged by the 
Opera Society during the past decade: 


Lucine Amara Salvatore Baccaloni Gabriel 
Bacquier* Sir Thomas Beecham Teresa 
Berganza* Walter Berry* Inge Borkh* 
Maria Callas Miroslav Cangalovic* Anita 
Cerquetti* Renato Cioni* Fernando Corena 
Albert DaCosta* Gloria Davy Denise Duval* 
Rosalind Elias* Eileen Farrell* Pier Miranda- 
Ferraro* Maureen Forrester* Nicolai Gedda 
Rita Gorr* Marilyn Horne* Laurel Hurley 
Arturo Sergius* Gloria Lane Richard Lewis* 
Christa Ludwig James McCracken Elena 
Nikolaidi Russell Oberlin* George Prétre* 
Leontyne Price* Louis Quilico Nicola 
Rescigno Regina Resnik Anneliese Rothen- 
berg Thomas Schippers Paul Schoeffler 
Elisazeth Schwarzkopf* Cesare Siepi 
Giulietta Simionato* Léopold Simoneau 
Martial Singher Eleanor Steber Joan 
Sutherland* Jennie Tourel André Turp* 
Edouard van Remoortel* Jon Vickers* 
Friedelind Wagner Virginia Zeani 
*New York Opera Début 
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From this unique recording emerges Beecham the incomparable 
musician — and Seccham the magnetic personality. 
Here can be heard the effervescent enthusiasm which inspired his players 
and endeared him to them. He shouts with exultation at tremendous 
crescendos; he sings with the strings to stress a sweeping phrase . 
Here too are his caustic comments, his lively anecdotes, his irrepressible Peop 
humour . 
“It's very ‘rementic; and sentimental; and wistful. Sounds like a post Diisse 
mortem of the Cup Final.” 
“Now we'll have a go at this. At the very end there's a hell of a row. Is thei West 
clear? 7. right, let me try it. Cymbals, drums and other queer things— 
COM EON? and re 
“Where's that piccolo? Come right here. Come on, right under the Chica 
microphone and blow it for dear tik = Mil 
“‘What, no side drums in the Military Symphony? How very remiss of “lan 
Haydn. We must do something about it!” Comi 
_—_ typical Beecham sallies punctuate the many fine passages of omit 
ratic and symphonic music on this record. It is all extremely ex- ‘ 
hilarating and revealing—a wonderful memento which everyone who Italiar 
cherishes Beecham recordings will want to possess. Fif 
ifty 


BEECHAM in REHEARSAL 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Carlo 
Excerpts from Mozart’s “‘Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail’’ 

with GOTTLOB FRICK, LEOPOLD SIMONEAU, Christ: 
LOIS MARSHALL & BEECHAM CHORAL SOCIETY F 


including Osmin’s Aria, Act 3: **O! wie will ich triumphieren”’ ; Gram< 
Osmin-Belmonte Duet: ‘“Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden’’ ; 
Osmin’s Aria Act 1: “‘Solche hergelauf’ne Laffen’’; Book | 
and Finale of Opera: ‘‘Nie werd’ ich Deine Huld verkennen’”’ 
HAYDN SYMPHONIES Excerpts from: Londo: 
No. 100 (*‘Military’’); No. 101 (“The Clock’’); No. 104 (“‘London”) 

H.M.V. ALP1874 (now) fi Welsh 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE Read 


Long play record Oper: | 


Oper. 


RECORDS LIMITED - E.M.I. HOUSE - 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE - ' ONDON 


e448 teem wane ot 
tot Genmerenes 68. Ute. E.M.i. 
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Opera Recordings—Boon or Menacz«:? 
HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


In the recent article on Norman Tucker that appeared in our pages, } oé 
Goodwin pointed out that while Mr Tucker conceded that performar ces 
on gramophone records have helped to spread an interest in opera, he 
feels that they also represent an ‘enormous menace’. He went on to quote 
Mr Tucker as saying: “They are expurgated performances, with all flaws 
erased, unrelated to a stage conception, and misleading with regard to 
what a repertory company can offer.” He should have continued: ‘or 
indeed to what any opera house, even under festival conditions, can offer.’ 

I am glad that the Sadler’s Wells director has come out so strongly on 
this problem, for it is one which has for long both worried and fascinated 
me. Let me declare my own hand at the outset. I have always felt, and 
today feel more strongly than ever that, for all their technical and other 
imperfections, the Columbia recordings of Die Meistersinger, and of Die 
Walkiire (Act 3), and the Decca recordings of Der fliegende Holliinder, 
Lohengrin, and Parsifal, all made during actual Bayreuth performances in 
the 1950s, mean far more musically and artistically that do the wonder- 
fully engineered and cleverly calculated stereophonic opera recordings of 
the 1960s. Of course I know that even those Bayreuth recordings were 
made up of tapes from more than one performance of the same opera— 
but, even so, they were live, spontaneous stage performances. 

The modern gramophone recording of opera aims at as perfect and 
realistic a performance as possible. For myself, and I am sure for many 
opera-goers, recorded opera will never capture the atmosphere of a live 
theatre performance, with its uncertainties and its hope and anticipation 
that suddenly a magic spark will be kindled which will result in stage, 
orchestra, conductor and audience being linked together in a supreme 
musical experience. Of course this does not happen every night, or even 
once a week —how could it? But because it might happen any night, one 
continues to attend live performances. And what adds to the pleasure of 
a live performance is being able to enjoy this experience in the company 
of a lot of other people. Nor must we overlook the fact that the presence 
of a live and appreciative audience can stimulate the artists. 

Readers have written telling me that, with the increased seat-prices at 
both our London opera houses, the trouble and frustration attached to 
booking seats, and the ‘awful casts’ (i.e., casts that do not obviously 
contain five top-flight international singers), they would rather spend their 
money on ‘the wonderful new recording of . . .’ which they can play as 
many times as they want. ‘In any case,’ they say, ‘we would never find 
such a cast in the opera house.’ 

If opera as an art-form is something to be seen as well as heard — and 
I have yet to be told that this is not the case—how do these pe ple 
justify their attitude? I grant of course that, in the case of w rks 
that have little or no likelihood of a stage production, the gramop! one 
performance is invaluable. So it is for the student and for the se: ous 
opera-goer who wants to get to know an opera well. But the se: ous 
opera-goer, as the name implies, goes to the opera. 

Another aspect of this problem that worries me is the moral one. 's it 


760 





cording ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ in Rome last summer. L. to r. Joan Sutherland, Ana 
Raquel Satre, Cesare Siepi, Robert Merrill, Kenneth Macdonald, Renato Cioni 


right to concoct a complete performance of an opera from different tapes, 
made over a number of recording sessions, eliminating bad top notes and 
replacing them with others, recorded perhaps weeks later? (Moreover, as 
the music is rarely recorded in the correct sequence, the artist’s interpreta- 
tion does not reach a natural dramatic climax as it does in a theatre 
§ performance.) I know that this technique of piecing bits together is what 
happens in films. Yet I confess to feeling uneasy about treating opera thus. 
I have been re-reading much of what John Culshaw has written in his 
various contributions to the splendidly produced librettos that accompany 
the recent Decca Wagner recordings. Let me quote from three of these: 
Opera is a difficult plant to cultivate outside its natural environment of the 
theatre, but in this recording we believe it flourished. (Act 3, Die Walkiire) 


There is little chance of assembling a cast of this calibre on the stage today, 
but there may be some point in trying to establish a standard on records, 
not only because special conditions enable you to try for musical perfection, 
but because stereophonic recording is a medium in which great perform- 
ances may be produced with dramatic impact. (Das Rheingold) 


The idea farthest from our minds was to copy, on records, what is heard 
in the opera house; instead, we tried to ensure that the intense emotional 
experience of Tristan und Isolde should survive the transfer to a medium 
unknown to its composer, and use to the full whatever advantages that 
dif erent medium could bestow. 
Each of these three statements could form the basis of a separate 
articl:, and it is important that this subject should continue to be dis- 
cusse.!. But what effect this will have in the long run on opera audiences 
and © opera itself is something we cannot yet answer. 


76! 





PEOPLE : xiviii 
Hermann Uhde 
AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


‘Hermann Uhde is one of the most ‘complete’ artists at the Met today, and 
to every thing that he does he brings new sidelights and insights. His very 
entrance, as Pizarro, painted the whole character in a few brilliant strokes 
of movement, mime, and inflection.’ 


Uhde has this autumn again sung Pizarro in a new production at Cologne, 
and I have quoted these words by Robert Sabin in Musical America 
because they convey the special quality that has lifted this singer to the 
highest rank in opera: the quality of ‘completeness’ in a role which is 
only achieved by the greatest _actor-singers, illuminating every facet of a 
character both musical and dramatic. Probably only Hans Hotter today 
has a similar balance as an artist and as wide a range of acting 
parts, matured over a longer period of time and projected by means of 
more powerful physical resources, yet intellectually in much the same class. 

Indeed the two singers have the same vocal range and sing many of 
the same parts. The young Uhde sang Masetto to Hotter’s Don Giovanni 
at Munich in 1941, and has since been Figaro to his Count and Ramfis 
to his Amonasro. It was the notable 1940-42 company under Clemens 
Krauss at Munich, with singers like Hotter and others in the baritone 
roles, who fired the youthful Uhde to learn their parts at home: even 
though Krauss insisted he was a basso-cantante, and he had to leave 
Munich to sing these roles and fulfil what he describes as his true métier 
of ‘singing actor’. 

It is therefore natural that in course of time he should have followed 
Hotter as Wotan, and characteristic of his own mature develop- 

ment as an artist that he should 
not force comparison with what 
many people rightly consider 
an ‘incomparable’ performance, but 
bend his individual gifts to create a 
character less cosmically maijestic 
and passionate, but as true in its 
way to Wagner’s text. ‘More human 
than god-like,’ one critic described 
his Wotan in Die Walkiire ; but, as 
The Times wrote of his perform- 
ances in Rheingold and Siegfricd at 
Bayreuth, with a voice suggesting 
‘divine discontent and divine «om- 
passion as well as divine imper ous- 
ness’. 


This humanity and divine pity 
flower in Die Walkiire from his 
‘younger’ Wotan in Das Rhein old, 
where he establishes a note of alf- 
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hi norous kindliness towards Fricka that reveals the basic husband-wife 
re tionship in a new light. At least one Fricka has found this helpful 
at | sympathetic. Revealing, too, is the sense of relief and lifting of a 
bi den with which, after &rda’s warning, Uhde throws down the Ring 
ar | turns with a smile of unexpected gentleness and welcome to the 
re ased Freia: for the moment we see Wotan as he must have been 
be ore the power-lust gripped him, and—in a flash of prevision—the 
gr ater wisdom and relinquishment of authority to which this gesture of 
de 2at must lead him later in Siegfried. 

This generous give-and-take with his fellow-artists is typical of Uhde, 
as is his sense of the overall structure and ‘shaping’ of a role— which, to 
an artist of his integrity, means the slow build-up of Wotan from the 
dignity and leashed anger of Das Rheingold to the more powerful 
emotional stresses of the later Ring operas. (In this, of course, 
he parallels the method of a conductor like Kempe with the score.) He 
feels strongly the need to play all three operas in quick succession, 
which he thinks the best method not only dramatically but vocally, for 
the voice thus grows with and warms to the developing character. 

In Uhde one recognizes an actor in the full theatrical meaning of the 
word: one within his part every minute he is on the stage, reacting 
absorbedly, selflessly and with subtlety of detail to the action around him. 
I was not surprised to find that during his early years in opera he also 
acted small parts in classic plays at the Bremen theatre, including the 
quick-change ‘treble’ of Osric, Guildenstern and Lucianus in Hamlet. 
Guildenstern was a sudden replacement: summoned to ‘read’ the part at 
dress rehearsal for an absent actor, young Uhde turned up word-perfect 
(though with the ‘book’ for emergencies hidden in his sleeve!) and in 
full make-up and costume —so impressing the producer that he was given 
the role. The same conscientiousness today is seen in his carefully- 
detailed make-up and his nervous restlessness if he is not at the theatre 
two hours before a performance. 


For opera, he has outstanding equipment: a voice of resonant yet 
mellow tonal beauty, capable of tolling the impressive awe of the 
Dutchman’s revelation, “Befrag’ den Seemann, der den Ocean durch- 
strich’ (‘Ask the seamen who have crossed the ocean wide . . .’), and weeping 
bitter tears at Telramund’s ‘Hat nicht durch sein Gericht Gott mich 
dafiir geschlagen!’ (‘Has not God in his judgement struck me for that!’) ; 
a tall, slender build, with a grace of movement he has moulded into a 
sculptured, expressive plastique on the stage; a head small but of good 
bone structure, with sharply-carved cheek-bones and patrician thrust of 
profile ; long, artistic hands, instruments of his splendid sense of classical 
gesture; a smile of charm, with a mouth, like Kirsten Flagstad’s, that 


‘opens undistorted in singing. (Like Flagstad, too, he has perfect pitch. 


the voice firmly focused without vibrato and the problems of line and 
intonation that go with it.) 


His greatest handicap, initially, was shyness. In fact he says he was 
too diffident to face a stage career until, at about 18, he was sent on a 
training course under sail in the Baltic, where the ship encountered storms 
of “lying Dutchman ferocity. While she recuperated in Copenhagen 
har>our he was told to grease the top-mast, and to relieve his labours 
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Hermann Uhde as King Henry in As Lothario in Thomas's ‘Mignon’ 
‘Lohengrin’ at Freiburg, 1939 at Bremen, 1937 


burst into song—whereupon a crowd of entranced Danes converged 
on the shore far below, and gave him his first confidence to face an 


audience! 

His background was only remotely musical. Born in Bremen on 
20 July 1914, his father was German and his mother an American 
who had studied singing under Karl Scheidemantel and in Paris. His 
maternal grandfather had been a patron when the Mctropolitan Opcra 
House was built, and indeed it was at the Metropolitan that Uhde, as a 
small child, saw his first opera, Hansel und Gretel, afterwards acting it 
through with his sister and himself as the children and an American 
cousin as the Witch. Later he saw Mignon and other operas in Bremen, 
but otherwise his parents did not specially encourage him towards music, 
and insisted that he should complete his education to the age of 20, when 
he passed his University examinations. 

By then he had been studying for two years with Philipp Kraus, a 
baritone and producer at the Bremen Opera, and he now embarked on 
a full-time course at Kraus’s Opera School. He had had some earlier 
ambition to be an architect, and also thought of stage design as a career. 
Like many actors who can draw well he still sketches his make-ups, and 
takes a critical interest in production (he is anxious to produce). But his 
exceptional singing gifts were by now apparent and he made his début 
at the Bremen Opera, as Titurel in Parsifal and later as the Hermit in 
Der Freischiitz, in the spring of 1936, while still at Opera School. In te 
autumn he joined the company, soon singing Timur in Turandot, whi'h 
with other bass parts remains in his repertory. He therefore celebrat :d 
this year his 25th anniversary in opera; an event widely noticed in 
Bremen and elsewhere. 
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Seasons at Freiburg and Munich followed, and he maintains that 
C! mens Krauss’s Munich company was ‘wonderful—the highest stan- 
de d I’ve ever encountered’. But when the Freiburg manager formed a 

apany to play at The Hague in 1942, and offered him the coveted 

inger baritone parts including Don Giovanni, Mozart’s Figaro, Scarpia, 
s amillo and Caspar in Der Freischiitz, he eagerly accepted, learning 
| playing Giovanni in three weeks with the other parts closely follow- 

. As a result he nearly ruined his voice, and admits now that in this 

, se his conscription into the Army came just in time, enabling him to 

it completely apart from singing to cheer his fellow-prisoners in the 

\erican camp in which he soon found himself. 

After his release he found it difficult to re-establish himself in opera, 
ani tramped across country in all weathers, rucksack on back, to his 
concert engagements, like a wandering minstrel of old. But in 1947 Franz 
Konwitschny, at the Hanover Opera, was finding difficulty in casting the 
trenendous acting-singing role of Benedetto in Max Peters’s opera 
Luzifer, and managed to contact Uhde, whose work he remembered. 
This was the stepping-stone to seasons at Hamburg, Munich and Vienna, 
and an international career which began at the Salzburg Festival in 1949, 
when he created another great acting-singing role, Creon in Carl Orff’s 
new opera, Antigonae. (Last summer found him again creating a demand- 
ing leading part in a new opera at Salzburg: Elis in Wagner-Régeny’s 
Das Bergwerk zu Falun.) 

In 1950 he played Tarquinius in the Salzburg production of Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia, and the following year had a special triumph as 
Gunther in G6tterdémmerung at the first post-war Bayreuth Festival, 
where he later played a romantically youthful Dutchman (‘the sadness, 
the longing, the desperation of one of opera’s unhappiest souls were all 
in his singing,’ wrote Cecil Smith in OPERA), Telramund, Wotan and 
Klingsor—a Klingsor whose virulent menace on the words “Thoren’ 
(fool) and ‘Knabe’ (boy) make him a case for psychiatric attention! 

He made his Covent Garden début in 1953, with the visiting company 
of the Bavarian State Opera (Munich), in the difficult part of Mandryka 
in Arabella, soon afterwards attracting attention with his passionate, 
wounded and self-deceiving Telramund in Lohengrin and his versatility 
as the four ‘evil geniuses’ in The Tales of Hoffmann—contrasting a 
wicked humour with a commanding, Satanic romanticism and singing the 
Mirror Song with diabolical panache. Both these operas he sang in 
flawless English ; indeed his clear diction in all languages is exceptional. 

His Gunther is acknowledged the finest of our time, and he has sung 
it at the Metropolitan, New York, where he first appeared as Telramund 
in November 1955, later singing Amfortas and Klingsor (both, on one 
historic Good Friday, in the same performance of Parsifal!), Wotan in 
Die Walkiire and Orestes in Elektra (‘which I so much love to sing,’ he 
once wrote to me, and described by an American critic as ‘magnificent — 
a figure of classic beauty and dignity’). Scarpia he sang with Tebaldi in 
Italicn, wearing Antonio Scotti’s costume—the first Metropolitan baritone 
slim enough to fit it. This pleased him because his mother had been an 
adm rer of Scotti. 

Fis Wozzeck in 1959 was the first at the Metropolitan and a personal 
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triumph ; he is still the only artist to have sung it there. His Grani 
Inquisitor in Don Carlos, which I also saw at the Metropolitan la t 
season, remarkably combines physical frailty and menacing power, whi e 
his Amfortas is unique in conveying intense suffering through a kind cf 
wasted exhaustion, ‘other-worldly’ and moving in its restraint. These ard 
other Uhde performances should certainly be seen in England. 

He has now played some 120 roles in opera and operetta, recordir.g 
them in an exercise book with methodical details of date, theatre, con- 
ductor, producer, designer and fellow-singers. (This record, written in 
his tiny, exquisite script, has unique historic interest.) His range includes 
parts like Hunding, Don Basilio and Sarastro as well as over 60 perform- 
ances as Escamillo, over 50 as Scarpia and Gunther, many as Figaro, 
Rigoletto, Marcello and Giovanni, King Philip and the Inquisitor in Don 
Carlos (both in Italian) and others. He has also sung in oratorio, 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony and Verdi’s Requiem. 

In spite of the controlled splendour of his singing — power disciplined 
by elegance of style and phrasing—he is an actor in outlook, and at the 
memory of some parts—Creon, Peer Gynt (that ambition of all stage 
actors!), Raskolnikov’s evil self (in Sutermeister’s schizophrenic opera 
based on Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment) —his attractive, aquiline 
face lights up and he talks with eager eloquence of these dramatic operas, 
unknown here, and of Egk’s exciting Bolero which he danced as Peer Gynt. 

For anyone who has heard the remarkable Philips record, his Creon 
in Antigonae will always be a supreme instance of the limits of human 
anguish to which the singing voice can be stretched. He got the part 
because the baritone originally engaged, after several months’ study, 
could not master the role, a declamatory and rhythmic one in a strange 
German employed by the translator Hélderlin to parallel the sounds and 
style of Sophocles’s original Greek. Uhde’s classical education in Greek 
and Latin proved invaluable here; and he played the part after only six 
weeks’ study and rehearsal, including one week living at the composer’s 
home in day-and-night concentration. 

Its astonishing vocal span in the last scene, when Creon mourns the 
dead son whom his tyranny had helped to slay, includes two high A’s 
which burst ike rockets in a brilliant counter-tenor: a piercing agony 
of sound in which, as in the great cries of ‘Io!’, “Weh!’ and ‘Ach, mein 
Kind’, one recognizes acting of a tragic intensity recalling Olivier’s 
Oedipus, with vocal gradations of emotion, from desperation to delicate 
pathos, akin to Gielgud’s in the medium of poetry. His wife says that 
when, in the later Munich production, he made his last slow exit, she 
forgot completely that he was Hermann Uhde and that she was his wife, 
but felt only the suffering of this strange man brokenly receding into ‘he 
distance. 

Uhde’s special quality is to combine sensitivity and compassion ‘or 
humanity in a part without loss of inner fibre or virility, so that 4is 
opening scene as Gunther, with its fair, handsome presence, ‘spaci us 
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nobility of gesture and proud lift of the head, paints us the hero this wea < 
man so longs to be, and only gradually reveals the crack in the fibr> 
implicit in his desperate need for Hagen’s reassurance. It is characteristi > 
of an artist with so fine an instinct for plastique that this illumination cf 
character is achieved not only in facial and musical expression, but in the 
whole line of the body as the opera proceeds—in the drop of the head 
into the hands in wounded shame, the drooping curve of the back a mute 
articulation of grief; in the sculptured seated pose, hand on thigh, during 
Siegfried’s narration in Act 3—the pose of a warrior, yet reflecting, in 
the shoulder-line and slow turn of the head, a lacerating spiritual unease ; 
in the whole unobtrusive stance beside the dying Siegfried, and tiny 
gesture to the Vassals to bear away the body—a simple half-lift and 
slow descent of the hand that conveys a kind of helpless resignation, 
poignant in its very lack of emphasis. 

For ‘it is an illuminating feature of Uhde’s Gunther that he has come 
to love Siegfried without the envy of which we see a flash before he 
meets him—with the love of an essentially generous, sweet, but un- 
certain character for a more positive one in whose courage he can find 
his own strength. And the tragedy of the opera as he plays it is in his 
appalled disillusion when he suspects his friendship’s betrayal. It is 


shown in his vicious grasp of Briinnhilde and long look of mystified 
contempt into her face as he leads her into the bridal procession, no less 
than in. the despairing acceptance in the vocal delivery of a line like ‘So 
war’ es Siegfrieds Ende’. And the effect is the more touching because 
we have seen the radiant smile of pride— momentarily forgetting the 


deceit of his victory—with which this Gunther brings his bride on to 
the stage earlier in the act, lifting his arms to acknowledge the Vassals’ 
praise in a wide, noble gesture of intoxicated gratification. 

Uhde’s greatest gift to opera is in the dramatic illumination of these 
split and tormented characters, weak enough to be led into evil yet 
always feeling the sting of their natural honour and conscience. Telra- 
mund, more ruthless, is another, and he is to sing it again in Wieland 
Wagner’s new production of Lohengrin at the German Opera, West 
Berlin, on December 23. 

Parts he still wants to play include Handel’s Julius Caesar (he has 
made a fine recording of the aria, ‘Aure, deh, per pieta’), Macbeth, Iago, 
Hans Sachs, Boris Godunov, King Marke and Count Almaviva. Another 
ambition, Cardinal Borromeo in Pfitzner’s Palestrina, is to be fulfilled in 
West Berlin next spring, together with Nick Shadow in the production of 
The Rake’s Progress celebrating Stravinsky’s 80th birthday. 

He is too dedicated an artist not to feel impatience at times at the 
inadequate rehearsals and production in international opera, and thinks 
that at best operatic acting is a “compromise’— dramatic ideas too oftcn 
having to be sacrificed to vocal demands. He says he would really pref>r 
now to become a ‘straight’ actor and producer, and reserve his singirg 
for concerts. But while new operatic challenges remain, this perhaps m: y 
not happen. 

What of the man controlling the player’s mask? To an extent, 
Thomas Mann once wrote, ‘one does what one is, and art is truth—t! e 
truth about the artist’. Uhde is gentle and cultured, reads greatly in o 
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rmann Uhde as Dapertutto and Eleanor Houston as Giulietta in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ 
at Covent Garden, 1954 


the period and history of his parts, and learns them (text first, as Wagner 
told his singers) walking in the mountain forests around his country home 
near Munich, he learns a part fully before taking it to an opera coach 
—thus saving the coach much labour. He hates cities and crowds, loves 
dogs, riding and mountain-climbing, thus toughening his spare frame to 
meet the exhausting demands of an international career. He also enjoys 
dancing, and at home his records include much jazz, Bach and lieder sung 
by Fischer-Dieskau — little opera. 


As one might expect from his Coppelius and Pistol (seen in an 
amusing early photograph), his seriousness is flecked with humour: the 
temperament of the actor shapes the man, as the intelligent, sensitive 
man the actor. Like Stanislavsky, he knows instinctively that to play an 
evil man, and make him real, one must search for the good in him, and 
that Scarpia is an aristocrat above physical violence; just as his 
reading enables him to justify his Figaro as ‘more private secretary than 
valet’, for Beaumarchais’s play, he points out. is a social satire against 
the aristocracy’s mishandling of these distinctions, leading directly to the 
French Revolution. 


n opera this alliance of intellect and temperament is rare, and why 
‘singing actors’ like Uhde are to be cherished. They help to raise it to its 
highest level as ‘music drama’. 
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WORLD REPORTS 


Dusseldorf—Munich—Vienna—Berlin 
ARTHUR JACOBS 


Most English critics take the opportunity of an overseas trip only for 

festivals or for a special first performance. Our Assistant Editor 

sampled, instead, a run of 13 mid-season performances in four 
important German-language centres. 


Fortunate Diisseldorf, where the opera house stands commandingly on one of | 
the broad main streets! Photographs of current productions are displayed in 
glass cases round the outside walls—a practice I would recommend to Covent 
Garden with more urgency if it enjoyed an equally favourable situation. The 
Deutsche Oper am Rhein—shared, as readers know, between Diisseldorf 
(population 694,000) and Duisburg (population 502,000)—has presented no less 
than 27 20th-century operas since 1956, from Richard Strauss’s Daphne to 
Britten’s version of The Beggar's Opera, from Prokofiev’s Bethrothal in the 
Monastery to a new opera, Die Ameise (The Ant), by Peter Ronnefeld, to be 
reviewed in our next issue. 

I had looked forward to seeing Diisseldorf’s Iphigénie en Aulide, so soon 
after the ‘other’ Iphigénie at Covent Garden, and (in my own case) because I 
had translated Iphigénie en Aulide myself for the recent BBC performances in 
English. But Diisseldorf’s presentation disappointed me. The time is past 
when Gluck should be considered fair game for alterations on the ground of 
‘effectiveness’. I could just accept (as a cut for shortness’ sake) the elimination 
of Patroclus as a character, so that the bass part in the superb quartet was 
sung by a virtually functionless figure (like Go-To in The Mikado). But not 
even ‘effectiveness’ could justify the substitution, in place of the final exulting 
chorus which forecasts victory over Troy, of a dull, unison choral piece in D 
minor! 
The substitution was part of the 
Max Proebstl (Falstaff) and Marcel _ regrettable playing-down of the essen- 

Cordes (Ford) in ‘Die lustigen tial role of the chorus in this opera— 

Weiber’ at Munich’ a chorus which is supposed to repre- 
sent an ignorant, superstitious, blood- 
hungry mob. One of Gluck’s boldest 
strokes—a ‘before-the-sacrifice’ chorus 
sung quietly, off-stage, at the end of 
Act 2 and then loudly, on-stage at the 
start of Act 3—was jettisoned in this 
version in which a single act com- 
pressed Acts 2 and 3 of the original. 
The whole was uninspiringly con- 
ducted by Arnold Quennet. Peter 
Ebert’s production and Heinz Lud- 
wig’s non-representational sets, though 
admirable in themselves, blurred 
Gluck’s distinction between indoors 
and outdoors. Siff Petterson (Iphi- 
genia) displayed a surprisingly small 
(though very pleasant), ‘closed’-sound- 
ing voice; she was almost totzlly 
overpowered in duets by Wilhelm 
Ernest’s big but untidy tenor (Achill’s). 
Fabio Giongo (Agamemnon) <nd 
Henny Ekstrém (Clytemnestra) lac! ed 
steadiness of tone. Guus Hoekmn, 
the Dutch bass, displayed real s° /le 
and a fine, smooth voice, though he 
lacked the quality of menace apr o- 
priate to Calchas, the High Priest. 
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cene from ‘Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor’ at Munich with Annelies Kupper (l.) and 
Hertha Topper as Mistress Ford and Mistress Page 


Even for such a non-‘popular’ opera, the theatre was full. It is a medium- 
sized house (1,400 seats) with stalls and three upper galleries (no boxes). The 
Prinzregententheater in Munich, where the Bavarian State Opera performs 
pending the reconstruction of the National Theatre, has only 1,122 seats, in 
seven boxes to the rear and a single sloping floor of seats (no circle or gallery). 
I confess surprise on finding that a company which includes such luminaries 
as Lisa Della Casa and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, and which works in Ger- 
many’s third largest city (population 1 million), performs in a theatre less 
capacious than Sadler’s Wells! 

On October 13 the veteran Hans Knappertsbusch was conducting Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor there. Though Nicolai’s overture is so charmingly 
familiar to us in the concert-hall, the trouble with the opera itself is that one 
unfairly approaches it backwards. What, no Mistress Quickly, no Bardolph 
and Pistol, no ‘L’onore? Ladri!’? Verdi’s Falstaff (1893) has driven out, for 
us, the possibility of easily accepting Nicolai’s version (1849) of Shakes- 
peare’s The Merry Wives of Windsor. In Germany and Austria both are given, 
but Nicolai’s more often than Verdi’s: it is a ‘national’ work in traditional 
German idiom (a chain of detached, uncomplicated numbers separated by 
lengthy spoken dialogue). There seems to be a traditional freedom of interpre- 
tation in performance, too. While one character sang seriously, another would 
divert the audience’s attention with comic business. Annelies Kupper, as 
Mistress Ford (Frau Fluth) brought off a fine two-octave run (top C to middle 
C) and a dazzling high E flat, neither of which you will find in the score. 

Miss Kupper, allying the power of a dramatic soprano (she sings Donna 
Anns at Munich) with a splendid agility in top notes, was the vocal star of 
this »roduction. She was atrociously costumed. The designer’s main concern 
seem; to have been to give the Merry Wives opportunity for a bosom-showing 
comy etition. Hertha Tépper used a good, not very powerful, voice with much 
chan. as Mistress Page (Frau Reich), but looked much too young in her 
beau y—especially because here (as in Shakespeare, but not in Verdi) it is 
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Mistress Page who has the marriageable daughter. Lorenz Fehenberger wa: a 
pleasing Fenton and Marcel Cordes (Ford), Jakob Keller (Page), and Anto: ie 
Fahberg (Anne Page) gave commendable performances. And if one can foice 
oneself to accept that this grotesque, Humpty-Dumpty-like, undignified, mer: ly 
clownish figure can be ‘our’ Falstaff, then Max Proebstl’s ripe, well-sung 
characterization was entirely admirable. 

The opera was considerably cut. All that remained of Act 3, scene | 
(properly containing Anne's only big solo) was spoken dialogue, the orchest-al 
music of the Windsor Forest scene following immediately. Knappertsbus~h, 
warmly greeted by the audience, drew delightfully warm playing from ‘he 
admirable orchestra but his approach seemed, over the whole evening, ‘oo 
slow. There was a clever stage set by Helmut Jiirgens, in which the same 
‘Tudor’ units were re-disposed in deliberately artificial patterns for all scenes 
except that in Windsor Forest. But Heinz Arnold, the producer, let Ford offer 
Falstaff a ready-made cigarette out of a flat, hinged case! I rubbed my eyes 
to see the cross-bow and the cigarette on stage in the same opera. 

And so to Vienna, where, although you may be offered opera in several 
different houses, ‘Die Oper’ means (in giving street-directions, for instance) the 
State Opera house. Here the seats, 2,200 of them, are laid out in the tradi- 
tional pattern with boxes. When the management seated me for Turandot on 
October 14 in a box just over the orchestra, so that I could hear nothing in 
correct proportion and see perhaps a quarter of the stage, I admired their 
determination to prevent a critic from doing his duty. But we who march with 
the names of Bernard Shaw and Ernest Newman on our banner are made of 
sterner stuff and, all seats being full, I made my way to the platform at the 
back of the stalls where young people pay six Austrian schillings (about 1s. 8d.), 
to stand for the second and third acts. 

Amy Shuard was singing in the title-role (her second performance). She 
won a cordial though not overwhelming welcome from the public and the 
critics.* For my part I was disappointed, as frequently at Covent Garden, with 
a certain hardness and lack of beauty in her tone, powerful though it is — and 
thrilling though it was on top A and higher notes. Miss Shuard looked and 
moved well, skilfully managing the traditional !ong train of her second-act 
costume. But Turandot should not be so ready to embrace her prince at last. 
It is his kiss, not his approach to kiss her that melts the ice of the ice-bound 
princess. Flaviano Labo sang Calaf with a warmth, beauty of tone, and 
musical intelligence which quite compensated for lack of sheer heroic dimension 
in voice and stature. Lotte Rysanek (younger sister of Leonie) sang a satisfac- 
tory Lid; Frederick Guthrie, an American bass, was a noble Timur; and Murray 
Dickie, Vienna’s resident British tenor, was Pong in a good supporting cast. 

Margherita Wallmann’s production was roundly condemned by Joseph 
Wechsberg in our September issue as displaying surface glitter instead of 
musical understanding. I must record my complete disagreement. The glitter 
of the production— against a fantastic, jewelled, symmetrical setting by 
Nicola Benois — emphasized the unreality of the story and depreciated the 
erotic perversion involved, which seems to me an admirable approach. I 
found the stage movement —for instance the way Turandot comes a little 
way down the staircase as the music of ‘In questa reggia’ moves from F sharp 
minor to a less aggressive G flat major — psychologically true to the score. 
Benois’s scene for the Ping-Pang-Pong conference was too indeterminate, how- 
ever. What was really disgraceful was the conducting of Miltiades Caridis: 
never have I heard any staff conductor at Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wel!s so 
prone to let the orchestra fall behind the singers. 

The company of the State Opera also provides performances in the 602 seat 
Redoutensaal (as its name denotes, formerly a special kind of large recep ion- 
room) in the aopary | or Imperial Palace. The company is strong enoug 1 to 
put on performances here and at the State Opera simultaneously, except \ hen 
(for example) a Wagner opera takes up something like full orchestral stre igth 
(128 players are on contract). At the Redoutensaal I saw Die Entfiihrun; aus 
dem Serail, tastefully staged by Josef Gielen: But the artificial ‘cur’ :ins 
(actually screens which come on rollers to meet in the middie) rather spo: the 
‘stage’ (actually a mere platform) itself: I should have preferred no cur ains 
at all. Anton Dermota as Belmonte showed something of the stylishness v aich 


* On October 21, I hear, she won a much greater ovation in the role. 
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Amy Shuard, costumed as Turandot, is congratulated in Vienna by a former 
great Turandot, Eva Turner 


made him famous, but his voice was short-breathed and not very large; Mimi 
Coertse (a former Covent Garden Queen of Night) ‘got round’ Constanze’s 
music, but not much more. The rest of the performance (Kurt Equiluz as 
Pedrillo, Liselotte Maikl as Blondchen, Ludwig Welter as Osmin) was reason- 
ably good and was well conducted by Berislav Klobuéar. 

The next night (October 17) to the Volksoper. The parallel that is fre- 
quently made between this and Sadler’s Wells appears to some extent mislead- 
ing. The repertory of the Volksoper ranges from Die Zauberfléte (19 perform- 
ances last year) through traditional Viennese operetta like Heuberger’s Die 
Opernball (S performances) to Kiss me, Kate (25 performances!). With some 
exceptions (La Traviata is one) the repertory represents a national ‘popular’ 
convention of German light opera (singspiel, with spoken dialogue). It is 
impossible to imagine Oedipus Rex or Bluebeard’s Castle there, as at Sadler’s 
Wells. In England there is no ‘national’ tradition to follow, so Sadler’s Wells 
is a ‘people’s’ opera only in price policy and language policy, not in the sense 
of preserving a particular artistic type of ‘popular’ entertainment. 

The Vienna Volksoper programme, I noted, opens with a selection of 
conflicting press notices, headed ‘Pro und Kontra’. (Mr Bean of the Festival 
Hall tells me he did not draw his ‘Point and Counierpoint’ from this example!) 
The operetta I saw was Suppé’s Boccaccio. Colin Gibson commented acutely 
in ovr October issue on this stylish, brightly-coloured presentation. I join him 
in aoplauding the performance of Sonya Mottl-Preger as Isabella and the 
prod iction by Kurt Pscherer. Anton Paulik, who composed the additional 
balle's, conducted. It is worth emphasizing that this is musically a very light- 
weigt work, not only in its reliance on lengthy spoken dialogue but in the 
actu.' quality of the music. It is not half so clever as The Pirates of 
Penz ince, its exact contemporary (1879), not to mention West Side Story! 

E ck to the State Opera for Die Walkiire. 1 was warned against going by 
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those who know Vienna better than I, since this promised neither Herbert vo 
Karajan on the rostrum nor a cast of the Nilsson-Hotter level. I went an | 
was greatly surprised. First, Berislav Klobutar is evidently a conductor nc: 
only with fine feeling but with great skill too: when an off-stage Valkyri> 
started her entry at slightly too slow a pace, Mr Klobuéar adjusted th: 
orchestra’s pace immediately and later brought it back. The orchestra play i 
well for him, though (in their other guise as the Vienna Philharmonic) the, 
had been recording under Georg Solti until one hour before curtain-rise — a 
thing I hope Mr Solti will never allow the Covent Garden Orchestra to do! 

Somehow the vocal performance succeeded. True, Martha Médl was in- 
adequate as Briinnhilde, with painfully flat top C’s in the war-cry. Hars 
Beirer’s Siegmund sounded very baritone-ish after Jon Vickers’s. But Hilce 
Zadek sang Sieglinde with great dramatic projection and Otto Wiener was an 
interesting Wotan — more openly passionate and less lofty than Hans Hotter 
portrays. My rather unexpected enjoyment of this performance clearly shows 
to what degree the Karajan legend has affected Vienna. One is led to believe 
that things will slip down in his absence, and therefore the fact that he is so 
much absent intensifies criticism of him, not as a conductor but as artistic 
director of the State Opera. A big, serious article attacking his policy 
(especially the emphasis on guest stars) appeared while I was there in Neues 
Oesterreich from a senior critic, Hermann Ullrich. 

The stage production of Die Walkiire is Karajan’s own. The Valkyries 
wear helmets and shields at first, but Briinnhilde has lost hers by Act 3, and 
she is put to sleep in such darkness that I could not see if she was re-equipped 
for the event. Act 1 starts by showing a hut, but the whole of the back wall 
is later lifted so that the moonlight pours in at the rear of the stage instead of 
coming in through a door. The trouble with this un-naturalism, as in the 
similar-treatment of the moonlight in Covent Garden’s new production, is so 
blindingly simple that it takes a very sophisticated man, such as Mr Hotter or 
Mr Karajan, not to see it. The Ring depends on the clash between different 
order of beings, gods, men, and others. What happens to the men is ‘human’ 
except when the gods interfere. The one ‘godlike’ element in Act 1 here is the 
sword. To bring in extraneous ‘miraculous’ happenings like moonlight coming 
through a non-wall can only weaken dramatic tension. I can also see only 
loss and no gain in Mr Karajan’s failure to let Siegmund and Sieglinde ‘rush 
out into the night’ (Kobbé, I admit, not Wagner!) as the act ends. Mr Hotter 
at Covent Garden seems unhappily to have leant (as his article in October 
confessed) on Vienna’s example. 

So to Berlin. The foreigner can still freely see opera in both East and West 
sectors—if ‘freely’ includes rigorous passport-examination by the East German 
police; I once had three different inspections in using the Friedrichstrasse 
Station in East Berlin. With all due respect to the new West Berlin house, 
it is the Komische Oper in East Berlin which claims a visitor’s first attention. 
Walter Felsenstein is its administrator as well as its chief producer, and his 
productions —from The Cunning Little Vixen to the recent Midsummer 
Night's Dream — have often been enthusiastically described in our columns. 

It may not be generally realized that the imaginative and meticulous detail 
for which he is famous is achieved by keeping a consistent cast for each pro- 
duction in a season. Thus when there is a ‘guest’ (as Gertrud Freedmann is a 
guest in the current production of Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia) this means 
a guest for the run, not (as in other German theatres) a visitor for a few 
performances. Felsenstein demands long rehearsals—he got seven weeks 
when he went to Hamburg to produce La Traviata—and told me he had 
received (but did not feel he could accept, partly because of his s:nall 
knowledge of English) an invitation to produce Schoenberg’s Moses und ~ ron 
at Covent Garden, with Solti conducting. 

Paisiello’s Barbiere may seem a strange choice for East Berlin. In re :lity 
it is not. Beaumarchais as a playwright with a social ‘bite’ is favoure | in 
Communist ideology (in fact a play about him is running in East Berlin) and 
the libretto of Paisiello’s opera (written by G. Petrosellini) is closer to F :au- 
marchais’s original play than is Cesare Sterbini’s libretto for Rossini. In fact 
Felsenstein remarked to me, I think with deliberately humorous exaggere ion, 
that Paisiello’s opera is the better one because Rossini’s chief musical e’ ects 
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isiello’s ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ at the Komische Oper, E. Berlin, with (I. to r.) Hans Nocker 
as Almaviva, Gertrud Freedmann as Rosina, and Rudolf Asmus as Bartolo 


are extraneous to the dramatic substance of the story. In a sense it is perhaps 
indeed a better opera for Felsenstein. Because Paisiello’s music is more 
modest, it gives more room for this superb handling of the action. And, I 
must say, the score did not seem at all second-rate (as it had in a Festival Hall 
performance with the Virtuosi di Roma last year). 

In this production the intrigue is carried out by characters to whom intrigue 
is a mode of life. They tip-toe, they flatten themselves against walls, they 
pretend; they not only take bribes but expect to. Much is made of steps and 
gestures perfectly timed between music, for instance between phrases of 
recitative. It is tremendously entertaining not because people are being ‘funny’ 
(as, I am afraid, in conventional productions of Rossini’s Barbiere) but because 
they are being natural in a comic situation. The high point was when Bartolo 
in his courting of Rosina to an old-fashioned song (very similar to the Rossini 
situation) gets involved in a Spanish dance. Bartolo was splendidly performed 
by Rudolf Asmus. 

Gertrud Freedmann sang prettily as Rosina but had some awkward moments, 
and I suspected that she could do much better. My suspicions were confirmed 
when Felsenstein himself told me I had seen a ‘bad’ performance by the 
company and that this had been put on, as a test, without a new rehearsal 
after being dropped from the repertory. Hans Nocker as Almaviva and 
Werner Missner as Figaro were even more disappointing. Felsenstein told me 
he regards this casting as not ideal. (Almaviva is, as in Rossini, a lyric tenor 
bui Nocker is a heroic tenor who plays Hoffmann and Othello; Figaro in 
Pa'siello should be a bass but Missner has a light baritone.) The lack of 
retcarsal showed in one or two hitches in the staging: the curtain went up on 
Ac 2 before the lighting was ready and had to come down again. 

3y bad luck I found myself in Berlin for five days during which only two 
op -as (each given twice) plus one evening of ballet were offered at the new 
We t Berlin house, the Deutsche Oper Berlin. (The nearby Underground 
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station is now also called ‘Deutsche Oper’.) I admired the theatre’s clea 
sight-lines from all its 1,880 seats — as well as its spacious foyers, not forget 
ting the availability of delicious hot sausages in the interval! 

There on October 20 I saw Gluck’s Orpheus. (We had better use the Englisi, 
title, for this was a combination of the Italian and French versions, sung ii 
German like everythinz else in this company’s repertory except Cosi fan tutte.) 
The production by the administrator of the house, Gustav Rudolf Seliner, i; 
very imaginative — half rightly, half wrongly, it seems to me. The use o* 
golden masks for the blessed spirits including Eurydice — so that Orpheus ha; 
at first difficulty in finding her —is masterly. I liked the presentation of Eros 
as a jolly, familiar boy-god, who makes his final exit carried shoulder-high by 
shepherds. But the revolving stage is overworked; the effectiveness of its 
employment when Orpheus moves from earth to Hades is halved because it 
has already been used when Orpheus meets Eros. Similarly, the effectiveness 
of having the voices of the Furies come from loudspeakers in the theatre itself 
(while the Furies are mimed by dancers) is spoilt by the use of the same device 
to relay the voices of the Blessed Spirits. 

The three main roles fell to three resident members of the company — two 
Americans (married to each other) and a Spaniard! The experiment of giving 
Orpheus to a baritone did not seem quite so successful as I had expected, 
perhaps because Thomas Stewart makes him a pleasant-voiced but not a very 
noble or tragic figure. (Mr Stewart mistimed an important entry in his 
dialogue with the Furies and seemed disturbed for a little while afterwards.) 
Evelyn Lear was an attractive Eros, Pilar Lorengar an excellent Eurydice — 
beautiful, passionate, tragic. The choreography by Mary Wigman (the great 
pre-war leader of ‘modern dance’ who is now associated with this company) 
was wonderfully moving. The opera was conducted with style by Ernest Bour, 
but I felt that little was made of ‘Che fard senza Euridice’ (taken fast and with 
heavy accents) and I was occasionally worried by imperfect balance of instru- 
ments in the orchestra. 

This is perhaps a problem of the new theatre. In the first act of Der 
Rosenkavalier, conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser, I found the orchestra con- 
stantly drowning the singers. The sound from the pit seems, with a large 
Straussian orchestra, to be particularly loud and ‘open’. Part of the blame 
must lie with Mr Hollreiser, however, whose conducting lacked all finesse. 
The best performances were the charming Sophie of Wilma Lipp and the 
incisive Annina of Sieglinde Wagner. Josef Greindl was very effective as Ochs, 
but just a little bit too vulgar: I could not forgive him for whistling at his 
servants in the Feldmarschallin’s presence. (But I was very pleased that he 
abstained from the worn-out gag of interchanging his arms in the sling.) 
Evelyn Lear was a euphonious but not a very positive Octavian. The pro- 
duction by Carl Ebert was one of those taken over from the company’s old, 
smaller theatre: for this reason, perhaps, it was played with the proscenium 
arch not at its widest. 

The next night (October 22) I went over to East Berlin again, this time for 
the German State Opera. This historic institution is now much less famous 
than Felsenstein’s Komische Oper, but my half-expectation of finding it dowdy 
and second-rate was, happily, absolutely unfulfilled. Never on my trip did I 
encounter better orchestral playing, nor a better conductor than Herbert Kegel, 
marvellously sympathetic to orchestral sound and to singers’ needs. The opera, 
as it happened, was again Orpheus: and Sona Cervena was wonderfully 
moving in the title-part. This Czech mezzo-soprano (she also sings Cherubino), 
a resident member of the State Opera’s company, is a great dramatic artist, 
who unites voice and gestures in a rare intensity of operatic characterizaticn. 
Her voice has no ugly ‘breaks’. It is full (but without ‘hoot’) in low notes, and 
often (if not always) full and thrilling at the top. Her dramatic interpretatin 
was impressive. She started ‘Che fard’ slowly and later got even slower; y+t, 
miraculously, the music never lost its urgency or became merely portento''s. 
She was supported by Ruth Keplinger as a rather too passion-less Eurydice ‘it 
is a mistake to let Eurydice sing the Blessed Spirit’s solo) and by Jola Koz +l, 
a good but unsuitably be-gowned Eros. 

The yore by Lilo Gruber (who was also the choreographer) was m< re 
‘classical’ and traditional than the West Berlin one, though both used ma. «s 
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he orchestra. 

This Berlin State Opera perform- 

> was held at 5.30 on Sunday 

«ing and performed with no inter- 
al (do East German theatres care 

thing for bar takings?), so that a 
chamber opera could be presented 
later: Leonce und Lena, a new work 
by Kurt Schwaen (b. 1909). It was 
presented not in the main auditorium 
but in the handsome Apollo Hall of 
the theatre, in full costume but with Uwe Kreyssig and Sylvia Pawlik in 
no scenery and the barest properties, she title-roles of ‘Leonce und Lena’ 
the action taking place on raised plat- at the State Opera, E. Berlin 
forms and the orchestra seated to the 
side. (The singers were confident 
enough not to need to see the baton!) This performance was marked by 
admirable singing (with Uwe Kreyssig and Sylvia Pawlik in the title-roles, 
and Reiner Siiss excellent as the Prime Minister) and by a most polished 
dramatic style in which satirical comedy was never pushed too far. The con- 
ductor was Rudolf Neuhaus, the producer Erich-Alexander Winds. 

Leonce und Lena is based on a classic German play by Georg Biichner 
(the author of the original Wozzeck) and is nearly all a setting of Biichner’s 
actual text (shortened). This tale of a prince from the kingdom of Popo and 
a princess from the kingdom of Pipi, who fall in love despite being officially 
designated to marry each other, may at first seem mere fairy-tale with the 
lightest coating of social satire; but apparently the satire is (or was in 
Biichner’s day) to be taken as sharply cutting, with its description of royalty 
and courtiers as ‘refined idlers’. (This serves as a social justification of the 
work in East Berlin!) The music is deliberately simple in form and tonalit 
with, apparently, some homage to Carl Orff. A harpsichord is cleverly weed. 
The score flows-melodiously but, for me, a little monotonously, and quite 
deliberately gives the words first importance. There is also spoken dialogue. 
A delightful touch was in the placarded scene-indications, ‘Here you are 
leaving the kingdom of Pipi’ and ‘Here you are leaving the kingdom of Popo’, 
obviously recalling the notices found at the boundaries of the various sectors 
of Berlin in 1961. 

On my final evening (October 23) I was again at the Komische Oper to see 
Felsenstein’s production of Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, so bril- 
liantly described by H. H. Stuckenschmidt in our September issue. All the 
action grows out of a representation of nature: when Oberon wishes to be 
invsible to the lovers, he stands still and becomes the base of a tree, the top 
part of which descends and is suspended just above him. Puck is a man, not 
a boy: a savage, satyr-like red creature, marvellously acted and spoken by 
Harcid Engelmann. The casting of Oberon as a baritone seems to me entirely 
successful: I wish that Britten might sanction it at Covent Garden and that 
Will am Ray and Ella Lee, the two Americans who are the splendid Oberon 
and ‘Titania of this production, might be invited to perform the roles here. 
Ever better than Rudolf Asmus as Bottom I enjoyed Werner Enders as Flute 
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and especially as Thisby. What a marvellous final half-hour the opera ha: ! 
Incidentally, the work was given with only one interval, after Act 2. 

One point, I think, needs emphasizing. The words were incredibly cle: r. 
I heard far more of Shakespeare in this performance in German than a 
London’s performance in English! This is achieved not merely by the excelle it 
dramatic projection of the singers but by restricting the volume of te 
orchestra, excellently conducted by Kurt Masur. Some of the players wee 
covered-in by the extension of the stage for this production, and doubtless the 
effect is also aided by the depth of the orchestra pit and by deliberate artistic 
policy. A good policy, it seems to me. 

It is of some interest that, of Felsenstein’s soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
several live in West Berlin (as Felsenstein himself does) and are given permits 
by the East Berlin authorities to work there. ‘ut it seems that it is becomiig 
none too easy for Felsenstein to persuade the artists he wants to come from 
West Berlin and West Germany. I understand that it is for lack of a suitable 
tenor that La Traviata, by ali accounts one of Felsenstein’s most popular 
attractions, has had to be dropped. This journal is no place for speculation on 
the political future of Berlin, but the city’s operatic life obviously must in 
various ways reflect its political situation. 

I must add that, whereas Mr Stuckenschmidt was able to report an 
enthusiastic first-night reception for A Midsummer Night’s Dream by a public 
‘drawn from both sides of the Brandenburg Gate’, the audience on my visit 
was of course (since the closing of the frontier last August) of East Berliners 
only. They packed every seat, and were enormously enthusiastic — to be fair, 
enthusiastic first about the production of a well-loved plot by ‘unser Shake- 
speare’ and only second about the music. They paid 15 East German marks 
(at the official rate of exchange, about 27s., actually worth less) for the 
highest-priced stalls and were very well dressed. The contrast between ‘rich’ 
West Berlin and ‘poor’ East Berlin (no traffic problem, because there are 
hardly any private cars) is clear in the streets, not so clear at the opera. 

Readers will perhaps expect some general comparison between the average 
level encountered at these performances and those in London. I doubt whether 
London has any reason for self-depreciation whatever, on the grounds of 
either quality or number of performances offered. 


West Berlin House Opens 
H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 


Berlin. Of the five new productions rehearsed during the last four months, 
Don Giovanni was chosen for the opening of the German Opera in West 
Berlin (DEUTSCHE OPER BERLIN) on September 24. A brilliant audience attended 
the performance, including the Federal President and a few representatives of 
the government and diplomatic corps from Bonn, the heads of theatres from 
West Germany and other western European countries, composers, conductors, 
actors, writers, painters and sculptors, the heads and countless teachers from 
the Berlin academies, and an international crowd of music critics. 

The performance of Mozart’s dramma giocoso was dominated by four 
exceptional male voices. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Don Giovanni was an 
astonishing revelation of artistic control and power. He had the nobility of a 
Spanish grandee, the elegance of the irresistible lover, the fire of the outrageous 
epanter and the blasphemous bravura of a murderer, and his lightness of 
movement, surprising in one of such powerful build, and the frenzied rote 
introduced into his immaculately pitched voice in the ‘champagne aria’, v ere 
just two examples of his triumphant artistic technique. Walter Berry portr yed 
a Leporello at once rebellious and obedient, a swaggering servant in the tr :di- 
tion of Viennese popular comedy, throwing off his quips with comically roi ing 
eyeballs and mimicking Fischer-Dieskau’s voice with virtuosity when disgu sed 
as his master. 

Josef Greindl’s Commendatore was a powerful, deep-voiced and mena ing 
demon of vengeance, but the revelation of the evening was Donald Gro e's 
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A scene from ‘Alkmene’ with (left centre) Richard Lewis and (facing each other) Thomas 





Stewart and Evelyn Lear 


Ottavio. His voice is unrivalled in supple cantilena and effortless coloratura; 
he is also an intelligent singer and highly gifted actor. On a slightly lower 
level than these three, Ivan Sardi as Masetto sang. well and acted passably. 
Though the widely differing male voices in this cast achieved homogeneity on 
a very high level, the women, equally varied, stood out from each other in 
complete isolation. Erika Kéth was in much better form than last year and 
gave Zerlina the coarse charm of a young peasant girl. She sang her arias 
and coloratura, even in the maddeningly drawn-out ‘La ci darem la mano’ 
duct, lightly and sparklingly, but in an un-Italian manner, following the vocal 
style set by Fischer-Dieskau. 

Elisabeth Griimmer’s intensity and ardent emotion dominated her portrayal 
of Donna Anna, but the role betrayed some strain in her voice and a little 
harshness on the top notes. Pilar Lorengar has a lyric soprano voice of 
unrivalled sweetness but its strength was not adequate for Elvira’s dramatic 
arias. Ferenc Fricsay’s batonless hands moulded the air and bewitched the 
orchestra, and his subtle sensitivity brought hidden passages in the score to 
light. He accompanied each soloist with the most careful attention to style 
and breathing, and in the overture and the high drama of Don Giovanni's 
descent to hell he emerged as a symphonic conductor. 

The producer was once more Carl Ebert. Georges Wakhevitch had designed 

him a dismal and ludicrous series of sets and curtains in Spanish baroque 

lc with surrealist overtones, each scene linked to the others by a motif. 
rs were supported on root-like palings; ionic scrolls swarmed over doors 
walls; naked female torsos with vases for heads cropped up everywhere 

like visions from Max Ernst’s collage books. Balls on the house-tops, little 
pyr mids and cast-iron doors created the setting for Spanish costumes in bright 
col. urs, trimmed with fur, with lace ruffles at wrist and neck. Night 
ens rouded almost every scene, and blood-red, ice-blue and sulphur-yellow 
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were the dominant colours. Ebert guided his singers gravely and surely witt n 
the dramatic situation with the minimum of superficiality and conventior al 
gags, and only relaxed his tight control at the comic moments. 

Some general reflections are prompted by the first new opera presented at 
the new house, Alkmene by Giselher Klebe. Today opera has become a ki id 
of museum, but this has not always been the case. Since the creation of a 
repertory, a selection of so-called classical works, modern operas have taken a 
back place in opera-house programmes, and yet the theatre can only establish 
itself in a contemporary context: like the State, it is a res publica, relying on 
contemporary society. So let there be more modern operas, more artis ic 
representatives of today on our stages, more commissions to playwrights aid 
composers to help fill the theatres our architects have designed so imaginatively 
for contemporary needs! The scrittura, the commissioning of the composcr, 
was in Mozart’s time the only incentive for writing an opera. Today commis- 
sions are being given again, but have we the artistic personalities to fulfil them? 

When plans for the opening of the new West Berlin theatre were made in 
1959, the choice was unanimously in favour of a composer of the generation 
who started writing after 1945. Of them Giselher Klebe, born in 1925 
(admittedly not in Berlin), grew up and matured in the years between 1941 and 
1957, and particularly in the decisive t-war period. On Carl Ebert’s advice 
he decided io take the Amphitryon legend as his subject. To Heinrich von 
Kleist’s play, which provided material for a three-act libretto, Klebe added a 
prologue on Olympus which alone introduces the Moliére-type idea of the 
protracted night in which Jupiter appears to the fair Alkmene. As in Girau- 
doux, she herself then becomes the central character. The god assumes the 
form of the Theban general Amphitryon, then absent at the wars, and in 
parallel on a humbler plane Cleanthis takes Mercury’s embraces for those of 
her otherwise very homely husband Sosias. 

Klebe has in many instances abbreviated the text and made it more concise 
without eliminating the weaknesses of Kleist’s rather sluggish exposition and 
the lengthy dialogue about the misunderstanding. The first act and the begin- 
ning of the second—up to the great Jupiter-Alkmene duet when the god reveals 
himself—are therefore rather sticky. From then on to the end, through the 
third act, there is a flow of true dramatic continuity. But what has this material 
to offer for music? 

Three things: erotic ecstasy; emotional confusion; recognition of the situa- 
tion. Klebe arranges the plot into ‘numbers’. The choral introduction is 
followed by Jupiter’s metamorphosis in the midst of an erotic ballet. He then 
announces his intended escapade in a recitative. Dialogue scenes, a monologue 
aria for Sosias and a finale complete the first act, and the other two follow the 
same pattern. The divisions between the numbers is not however made clear 
by the music, so that the prevailing impression is of continuous composition. 

If the impact of the music can be accepted without reservation, its good 
taste and lack of banality will be found captivating. From the general level 
several beautiful moments emerge like flashes of lightning illuminating a land- 
scape at night: here a fascinating sound from the orchestra, a little run on the 
bass clarinet, a note on the bells, a phrase on the xylophone or a soaring 
fourth; there a flowery coloratura passage from the soprano, a questioning 
phrase from Jupiter, a chord from the chorus. Behind the composition one 
can trace the system by which certain intervals are given to certain characters 
—thirds to Mercury, sevenths to Jupiter, a ‘sigh’ motif to Alkmene. 

But there are ‘defects in this — of a kind increasingly noticeable in 
Klebe’s music. In his opera Die tédlichen Wiinsche, based on Balzac’s La peau 
de chagrin, he had already betrayed his limited capacity for feeling by under- 
stating all the more forceful emotions. In such an unmistakably expressioni tic 
art as Klebe’s (unlike Debussy’s deliberate chiaroscuro) this is inevitably a 
drawback. There is a certain mre in his music which not even the 
of powerful forces capable of a great range of colour and dynamics 
conceal. So far he has failed in his search with pure artistic means for a g'< 
experience, and this marks also the limitations of his dramatic power. He « 
however occasionally rise above them, as for instance in Alkmene’s arios: 
the second act ‘Wie soll ich Worte finden’, in the powerful climax of the « 
with Jupiter which follows, and above all in the four great scenes at the 
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welve-note row, a serial pattern, 
and the free results of deliberate 
chance are interwoven with a high 
degree of skill. In the vocal writing 
one can detect Klebe’s effort to create 
an individual style—though he in fact 
never relinquishes his obvious reliance 
on Richard Strauss’s music, from ‘Alkmene’: (I. to r.) Thomas Stewart 
Electra to Zerbinetta, as a model. as Jupiter, Evelyn Lear as Alkmene, 
The general idiom is derived from Richard Lewis as Amphitryon 
Schoenberg, Berg and Webern. 

The exceptional difficulties of the work required of the singers intelligence 
and familiarity with problems of intonation. Evelyn Lear’s Alkmene and 
Thomas Stewart’s Jupiter belong to the great achievements of the Berlin 
Opera. Disregarding a certain coolness of artistic temperament, this American 
married couple have sung themselves into the front-rank of modern actor- 
singers. Lisa Otto as a plump, charming and mellifluous hypotenuse of the 
Cleanthis-Mercury-Sosias triangle, and Ernst Krukowski and the highly amus- 
ing Walter Dicks as her Olympian and mortal partners were of an equally high 
standard. Only Richard Lewis as Amphitryon showed a need to study the role 
more carefully, both dramatically and linguistically. Heinrich Hollreiser pre- 
pared the complicated sound-patterns with a careful, sure and experienced 
hand, and under his baton the orchestra and the chorus (trained by Walter 
Hagen-Groll) played and sang with precision and gaiety. 

The magician of the evening was Gustav Rudolf Sellner, the producer (and 
the administrator of the new theatre). In the streaked. white contours of 
Wilhelm Reinking’s entertaining set, Sellner’s production burned with all the 
fireworks of stagecraft—from the first sinking of the sun-chariot, through 
Mercury’s airborne voyage, to the final magical approach of distant Olympus. 
He oe with virtuosity on his theatrical mechanism for creating super- 
natural spectacles, but left the more intimate scenes somewhat in shadow. This 
may have been intentional and was certainly no disadvantage in a work which 
required a little visual help. Even the prologue, of doubtful dramatic quality, 
achicved theatrical validity through Tatiana Gsovsky’s gay, erotic imagination 
and pantomimic choreography. The audience clapped the first rise of the 
curtain and applauded most enthusiastically at the end, though the success of 
the work was a little clouded by the composer only being summoned to take 
one urtain-call. 


Esser. The first new production of the season was Richard Strauss’s Die 
Schy cigsame Frau (first time here) with Ilse Hollweg as Aminta, Gerd 
Feld’ off as Morosus, and Willi Friedrich as the Barber. Gustav Kénig con- 
duct: 1 and Giinther Roth produced. A new production of Der Freischiitz 
featt ed Kathe Graus, Lilo Ehret, Herbert Schachtschneider, Herbert Fliether 
and :{einz Seifert. Paul Belker conducted and Réth produced. 
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Cologne. With Fidelio (October 22) the team of Wolfgang Sawallisch as 
conductor, Oscar Fritz Schuh as producer, and Caspar Neher as desig) er 
continued its work on the creation of a genuine local style of opera-producti in, 
There had been some other recent interesting productions —I am especialy 
thinking of the Stravinsky triple bill with L’histoire du soldat, Mavra and 
Renard, and of Cimarosa’s Le astuzie femminili — but they rather lacked t.:at 
stature which a Schuh-Sawallisch-Neher new production assumes almost au o- 
matically. One cannot deny that the new Fidelio possesses this stature, thou gh 
it is interesting and thought-provoking rather than really satisfactory. It i: a 
very cool, eminently modern, beautifully clean and strictly concentrated p-o- 
duction, with the singspiel scenes of the beginning firmly connected with he 
subsequent ‘music-drama’ and from there launching directly (without the cus- 
tomary break for the Leonora No. 3 overture) into the ‘oratorio’ finale. The 
firmly established characters were set against unmistakably Spanish back- 
grounds. The dialogue is delivered quite naturally —and without any dramatic 
tension whatsoever, thus becoming completely devoid of any deeper human 
interest. 

This is, indeed, a Fidelio which seems to mistrust all idealist issues and 
deliberately reduces the work’s vast scale of passionate emotions to more 
normal and rational proportions. The streamlined and understated, distinctly 
mid-20th-century-ish approach was faithfully mirrored in Sawallisch’s swift 
and clear-cut reading of the score, shunning all symphonic pathos and any 
great personal involvement. It was only logical for this production to dispense 
with the usual habit of casting big-scaled voices in the crucial roles. With 
Isabel Strauss as Leonore (heavily overtaxed with the vocal requirements of 
this role), Herbert Schachtschneider as Florestan and Hermann Uhde as 
Pizarro, the three leads seemed to assume an almost chamber-music-like 
intimacy. I for one received much more pleasure from the singing of Edith 
Mathis as Marzelline, of Franz Crass as Rocco and of Gerd Nienstedt as Don 
Fernando. Altogether it was a rather strange experience. 

HORST KOEGLER 


Stuttgart. Verdi’s Macbeth has received some quite remarkable productions in 
post-war Germany. Personally I remember very well those of East Berlin and 
Hamburg, and more recently of Diisseldorf and Wuppertal. Now Stuttgart has 
scored a remarkable local success. Coming after a somewhat controversial 
new production of Eugene Onegin (with Lore Wissmann, Raymond Wolansky, 
Josef Traxel and Otto von Rohr, conducted by Josef Diinnwald and produced 
by Bohumil Herlischka), its Macbeth confirmed the solidity and conscientious 
musical craftmanship of the company. Actually these very positive virtues 
were so notable in this performance that they seemed somewhat to paralyse 
the dramatic panache of the work. {ft was a very rational, often almost 
mathematical production, which Ernst Poettgen had staged in Rudolf Kuefner’s 
imposing, doom-brooding sets (and I have never seen the witches’ scenes so 
spookily realized before), but it seemed concerned with figures on a chess- 
board rather than with people haunted by passions and demons. 


Even Inge Borkh, who was a guest star as Lady Macbeth in the perform- 
ance I saw (the other performances are sung — and very excitingly, as I was 
told— by Grace Hoffman) and who certainly possesses all the zest and 
impetuosity this role requires, seemed remarkably restrained and histrionically 
low-scaled. Musically this was a performance that was more faithful to the 
notes than to the spirit of the score. Ferdinand Leitner conducted, and the 
homogeneity of the orchestral playing and the singing (including the chorus- 
singing, for which the main credit must go to Heinz Mende) provided ample 
evidence of the carefulness with which he had conducted his rehearsals. 
None the less I certainly could have done with a bit more fire from his b:ton. 
While I cannot honestly say that Inge Borkh negotiated her fiendish color \tura 
scales particularly successfully, I very much admired her for the sheer fore of 
her vocal projection. Carlos Alexander’s Macbeth was very intelligently ung, 
ane throughout, always perfectly controlled, and betraying in very 
phrase the conscientious artist he is. Otto von Rohr was the most impress: /ely- 
sounding Banquo, Helmut Meinokat (replacing Eugene Tobin) a pron ‘sing 
Malcolm. HORST KOEGI 2R 
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iburg. During the first two months of the STATE OPERA’S season there were 
als of Capriccio (with Clara Ebers, Gisela Litz, Toni Blankenheim, Ratko 
ko, and Jiirgen Forster) and Dvorak’s Dimitri (with Anny Schlemm, 

< za Pilarczyk, Elfriede Wasserthal, Blankenheim, Arturo Sergi, Caspar 
cheler, Peter Roth-Ehrang, and Georg Mund). Inge Borkh sang the title- 
of Elektra (with Helene Werth, Maria von Ilosvay, Blankenheim and 
nut Melchert). In Der Rosenkavalier, Mattiwilda Dobbs sang her first 
iie (with Siw Ericsdotter, Litz and Arnold van Mill). 


mheim. Paul Schmitz conducted three Wagner operas at the NATIONAL 
\TRE during the opening of the season: Das Rheingold (new production), 
engrin, and Tannhduser. The new Rheingold is to launch a complete new 
g production by Georg Reinhardt with scenery by Paul Walter and 
umes by Gerda Schulte. The cast included Willibald Vohla (Wotan), Jean 
(Loge), Thomas Tipton (Donner), Franz Glawatsch (Alberich), Jakob 
s (Mime), Frederick Dalberg (Fasolt), Gertrud Schretter-Petersik (Fricka), 
lyn Schildback (Freia) and Marga Hoeffgen (Erda). Walter Geisler sang 
a mhauser, with Gladys Spector as Elisabeth, Elisabeth Thoma as Venus, 
nla as Wolfram and Dalberg as the Landgrave; and Cox sang as Lohengrin, 
with Spector as Elsa, Thoma as Ortrud, Vohla as Telramund, and Dalberg as 
Heinrich. 


Dresden. The 1961-2 season at the STATE OPERA opened with a newly-studied 
Der Freischiitz conducted by Otmar Suitner and produced by Johannes Wieke. 
Briinnhild Friedland sang Agathe, Eleonore Eistermann as Aennchen, Wilfried 
Krug as Max, Manfred Huebner as Caspar, Hans Lébel as Ottokar, and 
Helmuth Kaphahn as the Hermit. 


Leipzig. The first German-language performance of Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace took place on October 8. The large cast included most of the opera 
company’s soloists, among them Maria Croonen (Natasha), Anna Narova 
(Sonya), Bruno Aderhold (Andrey), and Kurt Seipt (Napoleon). Helmut 


Seydelmann was the conductor, Joachim Herz the producer, and Heinrich 
Kilger the designer. 


A scene from the Leipzig production of Prokofiev's ‘War and Peace’ 








AMERICA City Centre and Met Open 


New York. As the opening production of its autumn season on October §, 
the New York City Opera chose Puccini’s Trittico, last performed here in ts 
entirety in the Metropolitan season of 1919-20. The operas were given in th :ir 
original order, and in Italian, and the occasion was enough to ensure sold- ut 
houses for every performance of the triple bill to the time of writing. Inde: d, 
the brief 54-week season of the City Opera has been one of its most adv n- 
turous in several years, thus causing attention to shift, momentarily at least, 
from the financial and artistic difficulties of the Metropolitan. 

By far the most successful of the three operas was Gianni Schicchi, which, 
in accord with the composer’s intentions, brought the long and varied evening 
to a close. Christopher West produced all three operas and was at his best in 
Schicchi, where he joined forces with the designer, Rouben Ter-Arutunian, 
in a commedia dell’arte approach, with the characters resembling puppets 
enacting a Punch-and-Judy show in a nursery. Under Julius Rudel, the City 
Opera’s general manager and chief conductor, the orchestra responded with a 
bright, vivacious performance, and the well-rehearsed cast gave of its best. 

Norman Treigle was a completely delightful Schicchi, bouncing in and out 
of his Harlequin bed and delivering Forzano’s jokes to an audience that 
seemed to understand most of them. The performance of October 15 saw the 
début of one of the finest lyric tenors to be found in this area, Jerry Lo 
Monaco, as a Rinuccio who sounded like a younger Di Stefano. Doris Yarick 
was a dulcet-toned Lauretta, Claramae Turner (who performed the Hoffmann- 
esque feat of singing the contralto leads in all three operas) was a wonderfully 
funny Zita, John Macurdy was a sonorous Simone, and the remaining members 
of a cast too numerous to mention sang and acted with infectious brio. This 
part of the evening was a happy reminder of the fact that the City Opera, in 
the 17. years of its existence, has developed a highly skilled cadre of pro- 
fessional native artists, most of whom can act as well as sing. 

il Tabarro and Suor Angelica, employing the talents of the same producer, 


designer, and conductor, were not quite as successful. In Tabarro, verismo in 
the production was grafted onto a hideous sort of abstractionism in the sets; 


IN PUCCINTIS ‘TRITTICO’ AT THE CITY CENTRE 


Maria Di Gerlando (kneeling) as Suor (1. to r.) John Alexander as Luigi, 
Angelica and Martha Kokolska as William Chapman as Michele, and 
Suor Genovieffa Claramae Turner as La Frugola 





oducer, 





ehearsal for ‘The Wings of the Dove’ in New York: Mary Le Sawyer as Susan Stringham, 
brman Kelley as Lord Mark, Martha Lipton as Aunt Maud, Christopher West (producer), 
John Reardon as Miles Dunster, and Regina Sarfaty as Kate Croy 


in Suor Angelica an admirably simple approach was fumbled by indecisiveness 
of staging in the opera’s climactic scene and by the tinselly Christmas-card 
nature of the décor. Mr Rudel also had trouble with his orchestra in // 
Tabarro, with the brass showing particularly unruly qualities, and with the 
choruses in Suor Angelica, which sounded ragged and under-rehearsed. // 
Tabarro suffered also by the permissive staging of Mr West, whose idea was 
to make the action as naturalistic as possible, but whose practice was to 
encourage the conventional type of operatic gestures which are acceptable in 
Aida but not in Puccini’s stark and impassioned little melodrama. Thus the 
Giorgetta, Arlene Saunders, and the Luigi, John Alexander, while singing with 
positive qualities, infused about as much passion into their duets as they might 
have shown in the first act of Carousel. Only William Chapman’s Michele 
emerged as a thoroughly believable character, conveying the anguish and the 
fury of this great role. Miss Turner’s La Frugola was completely hidden 
behind a costume of rags that might have sheltered thirteen Bowery derelicts 
from the New Yorl: winter. But, despite this, something of the character 
showed. Maurice Stern (Tinca) and John Macurdy (Talpa) were very good. 
Suor Angelica, even less familiar here than // Tabarro, laboured under 
defects of ensemble, the chural singing being particularly poor. The soloists 
wer: mostly very good. Maria Di Gerlando was a touching Angelica, singing 
beat ifully except for a slight harshness on her highest notes. Miss Turner 
crea'2d an imposing Zia Principessa, using her well-developed chest register to 
goo: advantage. The rest of the nuns, individually, sang quite well, the out- 
stan ing performances coming-from Gladys Kriese as La Badessa and Martha 
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Kokolska as Suor Genovieffa. Mr Rudel’s conducting showed a proprr 
affection for the mystic exaltation of the music, and never lapsed into sent - 
mentality. It is a pity, though, that the chorus and some segments of tke 
orchestra were not more responsive. 

The first of two world premiéres of American operas scheduled for the 
autumn season took place on October 12 with the unveiling of Dougl:s 
Moore’s opera The Wings of the Dove, based on the novel by Henry Jamei. 
Comments in the New York press ranged from the glum to the ecstatic, and 
the controversy about the opera seemed almost certain to evoke repe::t 
performances, both here and abroad. Opera-goers familiar with Mr Moores 
The Devil and Daniel Webster and The Ballad of Baby Doe will know thit 
his musical idiom is conservative, something akin to the language of Richard 
Strauss in Der Rosenkavalier or Ariadne. Orchestration is lush and lavis), 
lyricism abounds, and the work breaks up into conversational stretches broken 
by arias, ensembles, and orchestral set-pieces. Within this framework, there 
are a great number of orchestral and vocal subtleties; there are arias and 
concerted numbers of great beauty; and there are dramatic climaxes of much 
power. What the opera lacks—and herein lies its chief weakness —is the 
convincing portrayal of character. The psychological complexities of the 
Henry James dramatis personae, even in the skilful adaptation of Mr Moore's 
librettist, Ethan Ayer, simply do not emerge in this open-hearted music. 

The story of The Wings of the Dove follows the novel quite faithfully, 
except that the name of the male lead, Merton Densher, has been transformed 
(for reasons of onomatopoeia) to Miles Dunster. The reader will recall that 
the novel has to do with Merton’s (or Miles’s) scheme, in which he is 
encouraged and abetted by his fiancée, Kate Croy, to obtain the inheritance 
of a wealthy and doomed young American girl, Milly Theale. The opera is in 
two acts, the first primarily exposition, the second mainly dénouement. 
Dramatically, the first act is the more exciting, with each of its three scenes 
ending with a brilliant musical climax, and each containing at least one set- 
piece of great beauty. 

The second act is rather disappointing. Its first scene consists largely of a 


laborious, vaguely Freudian ballet with choral accompaniment revolving about 


‘The Wings of the Dove’, with Dorothy Coulter (centre) as Milly Theale 
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o-headed Janus’ who, the listener will surmise, is Miles Dunster. Its second 

ne is set in Milly’s bedroom in Venice (she is a very sick girl by now) and 

itains a haunting duet between her and Miles, in which Miles realizes that 
is becoming infatuated with the girl he set out to exploit. The opera’s final 

s ne, transporting us back to London after Milly’s death, ends with Kate 
oy staring at a Bronzini portrait which is supposed to resemble Milly, and 
apping herself in a shawl sent by her expiring rival, thus preparing herself 

‘ r a supposed spinsterhood (the shawl symbolizes the ‘wings of the dove’). 
the very end of the opera Mr Moore departs briefly from the tonal 
rmony of his masters and writes an interesting final page full of chromatic- 

1 and string harmonics; but this is not quite enough to establish the reality 

his characters or the full credibility of his music-drama. 

The City Opera put on a good show, with attractive period settings by 

mald Oenslager and a very adequate production by Christopher West which 

i not, however, succeed in resolving any of the opera’s structural weaknesses. 

hn Reardon, baritone, made a handsome and sympathetic Miles Dunster. 

yrothy Coulter, a lyric soprano with an exquisite top register (she is 

veduled to sing smallish roles at the Metropolitan this year) made a very 
p:sitive impression as Milly Theale: her singing was extremely touching, and 
her characterization was the most affecting of the evening. Regina Sarfaty, 
mezzo-soprano, demonstrated an abundance of acting talent as Kate Croy, but 
occasionally overdid the histrionics and sang with variable quality. The other 
principals included Martha Lipton as Aunt Maud Lowder, Norman Kelley as 
Lord Mark, and Paul Ukena as Homer Croy. 

Two first appearances of conductors here also highlighted the first half of 
the City Opera season. For La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, and Aida (in New 
York, but not on tour) the Italian conductor Franco Patané was imported. 
Heard in the Aida of October 8, he proved to have an instinctive feeling for 
Verdian drama, but to be unsubtle with regard to tempos and dynamics. It 
was a loud, fast performance, in which the small City Opera chorus found it 
difficult to keep up. The tenor Jodo Gibin, light of voice and uncertain in the 
acting department, made his first appearance here as Radames, and showed 
promise, if not fulfilment. Giulia Barrera was an Aida of impressive top 
notes but a deplorable tendency to provincialisms both in the delivery of her 
music and in gesture. The most distinguished performance of the evening was 
that of Frances Bible, who is not ideally cast as Amneris (for one thing, her 
lowest register does not project ideally), but who nevertheless gave a highly 
exciting and intelligently vocalized account of the role. 

In Le Nozze di Figaro on October 18, Miss Bible revived her familiar and 
altogether captivating Cherubino, one of the adornments of the City Opera 
for the past decade, and probably one of the finest Cherubinos in the world 
today. She was accompanied by a cast that included Norman Treigle as a 
spirited Figaro, William Chapman as a suave and prepossessing Count, and 
Judith Raskin as an enchanting Susanna. The Countess, Doris Jung, sang with 
more vocal force than is ideal in the role, and at times reminded one un- 
comfortably of a Valkyrie. The rest of the cast, in a performance that must be 
regarded as highly enjoyable, ranged from adequate to good. Walter Susskind, 
new to opera here, drew forth elegant and graceful sounds from the orchestra 
(the best heard so far this season), but was often at odds with the singers, 
making one believe that he had gone through most of the rehearsals with the 
instrumentalists alone. The English translation of Ruth and Thomas Martin, 
hallowed by frequent use at the City Opera, proved once again to be eminently 
singable, without challenging the wit or authority of Edward J. Dent. 


To judge from the demeanour of the METROPOLITAN’S opening audience 
on October 23, there might never have been a crisis over the current season. 
New York’s wealthy and privileged arrived early in their Cadillacs and 
R. lls Royces, consumed vast quantities of champagne, and paid a little more 
th a token attention to the first La Fanciulla del West heard here in 30 
ye rs. Among the honoured guests was the Secretary of Labour, Mr Arthur 
J. Goldberg, whose intervention in the summer-long deadlock between the 
m. tagement and the orchestral musicians’ union assured the existence of 
th season. In one of the intervals Mr Goldberg took the floor of the 
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Metropolitan Opera Club to read before the assembled celebrities a tele 
gram of congratulations from President Kennedy. Warmth and goodwil 
abounded, and for a moment at least the fiscal problems that have brough:’ 
the Metropolitan to the brink of disaster were put aside. 

The production of La Fanciulla del West, borrowed from the Chicago Lyric 
Opera, and one of only two new productions that the Metropolitan will be 
able to display this season (the other is Un Ballo in Maschera), is fairly drab 
Credit is given in the programme to a ‘re-designer’, Gerald L. Ritholz, whc 
may have been responsible for adding a touch of paint here and there, some 
new furniture, and possibly refurbishing that deliciously naive sign over the 
window in the interior of the Polka Bar—‘A Real Home for the Boys’. Horses 
were tethered outside the bar-room door and in front of Minnie’s cabin in 
Act 2, and six valiant steeds carried miners, their sheriff, and finally Minnic 
herself to their rendezvous in Act 3. The producer, Henry Butler, new to the 
Metropolitan, handled his horses extremely well, and in general adhered faith 
fully to the intentions of the libretto. There were a few awkward moments, 
however, such as the clumsy handling of the collection for the homesick miner 
Larkens (the money was collected in a large blanket instead of the specified 
bowl). But the minor members of the cast included some of the Metropolitan’s 
finest singing actors (and, one may now say, equestrians) and mishaps were 
happily rare. 

An excellent cast was headed by Leontyne Price, as Minnie—complete in 
riding boots, leather skirt and jerkin, and pigtails — striding on stage in Act | 
to break up the duel between Rance and Sonora with a well-aimed shot of her 
trusty six-shooter. Miss Price acted with considerable presence, and was in 
very good voice. In some of the drawn-out, Debussyan melodic passages she 
tended to exhibit some of the mannerisms one has previously noticed in her 
Butterfly, but in the great climaxes she was superb. That scene of spectacular 
melodrama where she cheats at cards for Dick Johnson’s life brought a 


‘La Fanciulla del West’ at the Metropolitan: the wounded Dick Johnson 
(Richard Tucker) between Minnie (Leontyne Price) and 
Jack Rance (Anselmo Colzani) 





Minnie (Leontyne Price) saves the condemned Dick Johnson (Richard Tucker): 
a scene from ‘La Fanciulla del West’ 


tremendous burst of applause from the hitherto undemonstrative audience—one 
of those great operatic moments that will live long afterwards in the memory. 

The Dick Johnson was Richard Tucker, hardy mainstay of the Metro- 
politan’s tenor wing. He sounded a little tired, and hoarded his voice in the 
earlier scenes for the more telling passages later on. In addition, he looked 
entirely too benign to be cast as the ‘outlaw Ramerrez, alias Johnson di 
Sacramento’, but verisimilitude is not an attribute one customarily expects of 
tenors. In the role’s juiciest moments, particularly the aria ‘Ch’ella mi creda 
libero’, Mr Tucker sounded like his old self, and thereby set a high standard. 
As the villainous Jack Rance, Anselmo Colzani sang with a sturdy dramatic 
quality and acted most convincingly, giving the finest of his Metropolitan 
characterizations so far. In the rest of the cast Paul Franke (Nick), Clifford 
Harvuot (Sonora), Ezio Flagello (Jake Wallace) and George Cehanovsky 
(Handsome) were especially distinguished. Mr Cehanovsky'’s appearance had 
a historic touch to it, for he sang the same role in the 1929-32 performances 
to the Minnie of Maria Jeritza and the Johnson of Giovanni Martinelli. 

The choice of Fausto Cleva as conductor was a happy one, for few con- 
ductors resident in the United States have a better knowledge of Puccini’s 
idiom. All the same, his tempos inclined to drag, particularly in Act 1, and as 
a consequence the performance took a long time to get off the ground. The 
chcruses under Kurt Adler were superb. RICHARD REPASS 
Nev York. Julius Rudel, director of the NEW YORK CITY OPERA, was honoured 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner for ‘distinguished and exceptional service’. 
M: Rudel has completed five years as director of the company and has 
ch: npioned the cause of American operas. 
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Chicago. On October 21 the Lyric OPERA of Chicago took Satan’s mantle fron 
storage and bestowed it upon Boris Christoff. The revival of Boito’s Mefis 
tofele (last seen here in 1922 with Shaliapin and in 1935 with Pinza) was i 
all musical respects an enormous success. Not Tebaldi nor even Callas eve 
won such prolonged roars of approval as did Ilva Ligabue on the occasion o 
her U.S. début, as Margherita, with Christa Ludwig’s exemplary Elena a ver 
close second. If Christoff’s bass voice was an imposing monochrome, hi. 
acting fairly oozed malevolence, and Carlo Bergonzi managed to sing superblh: 
as Faust, until he could no longer resist the accursed sobbing of the voice i: 
‘Giunto sul passo estremo’. At the conductor’s desk Antonino Votto was ai: 
absolute master of both the score and his augmented performing forces; o1 
stage Michael Lepore’s chorus entered a new realm of accomplishment. 

Only in the scenic department did the Lyric’s labour of love come a 
cropper, with projections designed by Enzo Deho and rented from the house 
of Sormani, Milan. At the one extreme these were Easter-card art, with 
Faust’s beckoning angels in the Epilogue wearing sequinned wings; at the 
other extreme, in the Brocken revels, they were pseudo-Tchelitchev. As projec- 
tions invariably have been in the United States, Deho’s were blurry as well as 
vulgar, and Riccardo Moresco’s production was not lively enough to distract 
attention. Still, Mefistofele was a commanding performance. Especially it was 
Votto’s supreme achievement in a chequered Chicone career, and the lovely 
Miss Ligabue’s night of American nights. Perhaps her tone went shrill when 
pushed on high B flat, B and C in ‘L’altra notte in fondo al mare’, but the 
rest of her singing was masterly. 

One had expected that the current eighth season’s inaugural production —- 
Lucia di Lammermoor, produced by Franco Zeffirelli with sets and costumes 
borrowed from Palermo, with Joan Sutherland as the star on October 14, 16 
and 18— would command the greatest attention and respect. Richard Tucker 
sang as Edgar, Mario Zanasi (first time here) as Henry. Piero De Palma im- 
pressed his first American audience as Arthur, and William Wildermann lent 
an admired bass-baritone to Bide-the-Bent’s ill-tidings. On opening night, 
however, it was irremediably evident that Zeffirelli had arrived late from 
London, where 48 hours before he had completed the Gielgud Othello — too 
late to lend the show those niceties and nuances that are his personal trade- 
mark. Moreover, the Palermo reproductions of his splendid designs were 
conventional and flimsy, and contrasted with the solidity and uncommon 
atmosphere of Covent Garden’s realization. 

Add the fact that Miss Sutherland, who had sung Handel charmingly in 
concert here last March, was a less affecting Lucy than European reports had 
promised. The performance lived only in the ‘Mad Scene’. Her lack of grace 
and spontaneity in movement — subsequent performances deviated not one 
gesture from the first— coupled with a surprising sameness of vocal colour 
in the lower, middle, and upper-middle registers drew three remonstrative 
reviews out of four here. Audiences cheered as if they had been expected to, 
not with the usual gusto of enlivening occasions in the past. Tucker is an 
American favourite, with a ringing, resolute tenor instrument, but its use is 
musically so narrow, so patently synthetic in the utterance of emotion, and so 
indivisible from a stage manner that falls between stereotype and parody, that 
his Edgar differs from Enzo, or Lionel, or Don José only in the change of 
costume. On October 18, Carlo Bergonzi took over, with left hand on heart 
but always a stylist, while Tucker emplaned for New York and the Metro- 
politan Opera’s opening night revival of La Fanciulla del West. 

Zanasi improved to reach a summit on October 20 in the first of three 
performances of Andrea Chénier, whose Carlo Gérard he inherited at the |: st 
hour from Tito Gobbi, abed in London and unable to fulfil his commitmen:s. 
Antonino Votto, conductor of a passive and pedestrian Lucia, had charge a so 
of Andrea Chénier — which brought his work-load for this season to th: ce 
dress rehearsals and nine performances in seventeen days! He conduc  :d 
Giordano’s uneven score for every ounce of real music in it. Jon Vick ‘rs 
sang the title-role in elegant Italian, with instinctive taste and much musi al 
finesse. There was a major lapse in the casting of Shakeh Vartenissian a 
one-time Metropolitan comprimaria, as Maddalena. She combined unfortun te 
appearance, an absence of acting technique, bad costumes (do not divas r id 
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rettos?) with a merely serviceable spinto voice, though one of considerable 
rying-power. The presentation drew strength from Enrico Frigerio’s first 
»duction in the United States, intelligent and effectively theatrical, and from 
ting in depth that included Piero De Palma (Incredibile), Renato Cesari 
athieu), Vera Magrini (Bersi), and Henri Noel (Roucher). The scenery, 
ce that of the Chicago Civic Opera, designed in 1916 by Julius Dove, 
nains both useful and attractive, and this year’s orchestra would seem to be 
2 best that the Lyric has assembled in its lifetime. ROGER DETTMER 
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n Francisco. The first performance in the United States of Benjamin 
itten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, on October 10, provided the San 
ancisco Opera Company with a major highlight of its 39th season. Opinion 
is much divided about this work, and my own opinion is split down the 
ddle. I thought the first act dull; I also thought that the music assigned to 
e rustics (except in their play during the last act) merely slowed up the text 
aid added nothing to it, wis the quarrel: and colloquies of the four lovers 
sre a dreadful bore. On the other hand, almost everything having to do 
th magic, with nocturnal forest atmosphere, whimsy, wonder, and lyrical 
.ntiment seemed to me superb. 

It had a superlatively fine performance, with Russell Oberlin as Oberon, 
Mary Costa as Titania, Joy Coghill as Puck, and Geraint Evans as Bottom, 
Silvio Varviso conducting. The opera was given a very elaborate, highly 
fantastic, and extremely successful production, designed by Harry Horner. 
When all is said and done, however, A Midsummer Night’s Dream is not an 
ideal opera for a theatre which, like the San Francisco War Memorial, seats 
3,300 people. Much is scaled in intimate terms, and the subtle interrelation 
between Britten’s music and Shakespeare’s text was often lost. For long half- 
hours not a word could be understood except when the incomparable Oberlin 
was singing. 

That this was not entirely the fault of the singers was proved on October 
13 with an English-language Boris Godunov every last word of which, in- 
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‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ in San Francisco, with (l. to r.) Geraint Evans 
as Bottom, Herbert Handt as Flute, Raymond Manton as Snout, Keith Engen 
as Quince, and Andrew Foldi as Snug 





cluding those sung by the chorus, wa: 
clear as crystal. This performance hi 
a peak for opera-in-English, at least 
in my experience. It was not merely 
a question of translation and intelli 
gibility; the singers—notably Giorgic 
Tozzi in the name-part, Joshua Hech' 
(Pimen), Keith Engen (Varlaam) 
Herbert Handt (Shuisky) and Alber: 
Lance (Grigori) made verbal music 
with the sounds and rhythms of the 
language as well. We are used tc 
hearing beautiful French, German 
and Italian in opera; this year’s Boris 
taught us that it is possible to hear 
beautiful English, too. 


Le Nozze di Figaro, on Septembe: 

29 and October 14, was staged in an 

ingenious and atmospheric setting 

made for the occasion by Leni Bauer- 

Ecsy, and it had the most skilfully 

contrasted cast of the season, with 

as o Lisa Della Casa (Countess), Graziella 

Keith Engen and Lisa Della Casa as Sciutti (Susanna), Mildred Miller 

the Count and Countess Almaviva (Cherubino), Evans (Figaro) and 
Engen (Count). 

One of the fanciest, solidest, most richly contrived settings in the history of 
the San Francisco Opera Company was provided by Andreas Nomikos for the 
city’s first recorded performance of Nabucco, October 6, 19 and 23. The florid 
music of the name-part was entrusted twice to Cornell MacNeil, once to Ettore 
Bastianini, with results of equal force and merit. Lucille Udovick was the 
passable Abigaille and Tozzi the magnificent Zaccaria; Margarete Bence did 
well with Fenena twice but Janice Martin, called in to deputize for Miss Bence 
at the last minute on the occasion of the third performance, almost fulfilled 
the stereotype of the young unknown who suddenly becomes a star. 


Joan Sutherland’s fantastic coloratura needs no description in the columns 
of this magazine; suffice it to say that Miss Sutherland repeated her world-wide 
success when she sang the inevitable Lucia di Lammermoor on September 23 
and October 25. 


An excellent Fidelio with Gré Brouwenstijn (Fidelio), Marilyn Horne 
(Marzelline), Fritz Uhl (Florestan), Paul Schoeffler (Pizarro), William Wilder- 
man (Rocco) and David Thaw (Jaquino) was given on October 5; it was 
repeated on October 24 with Otto von Rohr ieplacing Wilderman. The only 
other German opera of the season was Die Meistersinger, October 17 and 21. 
with Della Casa (Eva), Katherine Hilgenberg (Maddalena), Uhl (Walther), 
Schoeffler (Sachs), Evans (Beckmesser) and Thaw (David); Tozzi was the 
Pogner of the first performance and von Rohr the Pogner of the second 
Leopold Ludwig conducted both and Paul Hager worked miracles with the 
production, but this was the only opera of the entire season to use the old sets 
(from before the days of Kurt Herbert Adler’s direction of the company) 
without change, and they were grimly tattered. 

An elegant Ballo in Maschera with Brouwenstijn (Amelia), Sciutti (Oscar . 
Giuse Zampieri (Riccardo) and Bastianini (Renato), Francesco Molinar - 
Pradelli conducting, completes the record. ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


Pittsburgh. The opera season opened on October 26 with Carmen, with Bele 
Amparan and Brian Sullivan. Other works promised are La Traviata (No - 
ember 30, December 2) with Frances Yeend, John Alexander and Cesa’: 
Bardelli; Lakmé (January 18, 20) with Roberta Peters, Helen Vanni, Richa: | 
Verreau, Frank Valentino and Nicola Moscona; Manon (March 1, 3); Tos: | 
(April 5, 7) with Birgit Nilsson, Umberto Borsé and Valentino. 
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A ISTRIA * Quanto ?’ 


V nna. A few hours before a scheduled STATE OPERA performance of Siegfried 

th stage-hands and the technical personnel went on strike in order to get 

‘e money for overtime. Instead of Siegfried Herbert von Karajan con- 

. ted Aida. A few evenings later Gétterdammerung had to be called off 

ause the stage-hands refused to take part in such a long production. That 

1e of Wagner’s works are far too long is a fact that has been noticed not 

y by the Vienna stage-hands, but by exhausted generations of audiences 

rywhere. In some places, such as New York’s Metropolitan, they deal with 

dilemma by cutting; you would be surprised at the Met’s condensed version 

| Parsifal. But the Met has its own problems-—there they have to pay the 
r hestra extra if an opera lasts past the stroke of midnight. 


“or Vienna’s audiences the situation has had some unexpected consequences. 
ile it was once fashionable to hear operas that lasted, with generous inter- 
m.>sions for the display of the new gowns, four or five hours, it has now 
> ome the rule to go to the State Opera for two hours or two-and-a-half. 
The management would like to perform Salome, Elektra and Ariadne auf 
Naxos in a run, and fortunately there is always Puccini whose works can 
be given in 150 minutes, with a little help from the conductor. A really good, 
fast man who ignores everything below andante, and doesn’t drag his 
moderato, could even bring off some of Verdi’s works, at the double, in a 
short evening. It 1s not true that the members of the Direktion now carry 
stop-watches and implore their tenors not to sit on that glamorous high C. 
But it is true, as has only now become known, that the average wage of the 
stage-hand and technician at the Vienna State Opera is about 2,000 Austrian 
schillings (less than £30). Karajan was said to very surprised about the 
demands of the stage-hands, saying, ‘But 2,000 schillings a week is a lot of 
money, isn’t it?’ until he was informed by a trembling underling that the men 
were getting 2,000 schillings per month! Since then Karajan, who has tender 
feelings for the heroes of the iighting bridge (Tristan) and of the fast changes 
of scenery (Rheingold), is said to be very concerned about the situation. 


The sad truth is that a Vienna stage-hand makes about as much money for 
a whole year as a prominent singer gets here for one evening. The State Opera 
naturally needs the prominent singers; every big house needs them, and that 
is why they get away with getting so much money. They won't sing for less, 
period. But an opera house needs not only stars. It also needs the well-known 
cogs in the machines, the invisible, anonymous, hard-working men and women, 
without which the celebrated dispatchers of sometimes questionable high Cs 
could not function. The Vienna management—which for years has moved on a 
lofty plane at the expense of the Austrian taxpayers, hiring de-luxe singers who 
often turned out to be disappointing—will have to revise its policies. Either 
the stage-hands will get a little more money—and God knows they deserve it 
—or we shall be fed Salome and Elektra, ad nauseam. There has been com- 
plete confusion of the repertory: performances had to be changed, the new 
production of Rigoletto was called off for the time being (and // Trovatore 
at the Volksoper) and there is less time for rehearsal and preparation. Artis- 
tically speaking, the first six week of the new season have been almost a 
total loss. 

JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


BELGIUM 


Brussels, The THEATRE ROYALE DE LA MONNAIE staged Don Giovanni during 
Oct»ber with Gyérgy Melis in the title-role, Consuelo Rubio as Donna Elvira, 
Claidine Arnaud (a light coloratura) as Donna Anna, Hanny Steffek as 
Zer'ina, Benno Kusche as Leporello, Waldemar Kmentt as Don Ottavio, Peter 
Goi'lieb as Masetto and Svi Borodo as the Commendatore. 


Cherleroi. A production of Otello with Jan Verbeeck in the title-role showed 
tha! this Belgian tenor is now at the height of his powers, and gives a per- 
formance which may well be compared with that of Del Monaco or Uzunov. 
Jac: ueline Brumaire was the Desdemona, and René Bianco the Iago. 
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BRAZIL Anna De’Cavalieri’s Succes 


Rio de Janeiro. An Italian group recently performed Tosca and Turandot (te 
latter has not been heard here since the early fifties when Carla Martinis sag 
the title-role). Turandot was finely interpreted by Anna De’Cavalieri, wih 
large, round voice, and crystal-clear top notes. Her diction and imposing sta 'e 
presence were assets. Aracy Bellas Campos was a touching Lid’ but Danicle 
Barioni as Calaf seemed to ignore his colleagues on the stage. He was foolish 
enough to repeat ‘Nessun dorma’, and as a result was virtually inaudible fr 
the rest of the opera. De’Cavalieri also sang Tosca, replacing an indisposed 
Caterina Mancini; again she scored a great success and one wonders why sie 
is not more famous in Europe. Ferruccio Tagliavini sang Cavaradossi and 
made up in artistry what was lacking in voice. Young Walter Alberti as 
Scarpia revealed a beautiful voice but some lack of poise. Nino Stinco coa- 
ducted both operas less than adequately. 


FRANCE 


Avignon. The new season opened with a revival of La Juive conducted by 
Jean Trik, with Jane Rinella as Rachel, Guy Fouché as Eléazar, and Henri 
Médus as Brogoni. 

Bordeaux. The first production of the season at the GRAND THEATRE was 
Carmen with Gloria Lane in the title-role. 

Paris. On October 6 the OPERA-COMIQUE gave 2 gala performance in honour 
of Albert Wolff, who was celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his début as a 
conductor. M. Wolff conducted the second act of Madama Butterfly, with 
Berthe Monmart, Janine Collard and Julien Giovanetti; the 11th and 12th 
scenes of Pelléas et Mélisande with Nadine Sautereau, Jacques Jansen, Michel 
Roux, and Charles Clavensy; and the third act of Louise with Jeanne Segala, 
Solange Michel, Pierre Ranck, Louis Rialland, and Gérard Serkoyan. 


HOLLAND Newly-produced Nicolai 


Amsterdam. The only completely new production so far in the new season 
has been Nicolai’s Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor. (1 often wonder why 
nobody seems to show the slightest interest in the Italian operas Nicolai com- 
posed. After all the libretto of Nabucco was originally intended for him, and 
I refuse to believe that a composer can produce a lasting master-work at 38 
without having written other worthwhile music.) The best of Die lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor is the wit of the scenes with Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page (Frau Fluth and Frau Reich), and above all the tender romanticism of 
Fenton and Anne and the matchless Mendelssohnian-Schubertian last scene. I 
wish this had been understood here. Instead, Jan Den Hertog as conductor 
rushed through the work, and Wolf-Dieter Ludwig as producer put the whole 
romantic piece on an Elizabethan stage, full of ultra-modern stylized props. 
His funny ‘cartoon’ effects during the wonderful music illustrating the rising 
of the moon were deplorable. More’s the pity, for the work had a fine cast on 
the first night (Amsterdam, September 29), with Arnold van Mill as a capital 
Falstaff, Paolo Gorin a dependable Ford, Arjan Blanken a handsome Fenton, 
Erna Spoorenberg and the newly-engaged Conchita Gaston a witty, good- 
looking and sparkling pair of merry wives, and Wilma Driessen a romantic 
and exquisite Anne. Typical of the haphazard way the direction uses its artists 
is that Conchita Gaston— who seems to be a real find—so far has only been 
heard in this rather unrevealing part. 

Verdi’s Don Carlos, conducted by Arrigo Guarnieri (Amsterdam, Octoer 
15), had an excellent musical performance. Outstanding were the Rodr go 
of Jess Walters and the Eboli of Anny Delorie. Georg Litassy (anot er 
new member of the company) gave a fine portrait of King Philip, with a d irk 
and expressive voice that seems to be lacking only at the top. Piet van ‘en 
Berg (who had also sung Page in Die lustigen Weiber) was an imposing Gr nd 
Inquisitor, and Johan van der Zalm and Antoinette Tiemessen were adeq 1te 
as Don Carlos and Elisabetta. Again it was the production (by Harmut Boe el) 
that ruined things. This time at least Guarnieri put his foot down and © re- 
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ve ted Mr Boebel from making his previous drastic changes in he score, so 
we now had the ‘Voice from heaven’, and the Monk was “liowed to sing 
himself, instead of having his words put into the mouth of King Philip. 
the sets of Preetorius were as hideous as ever, and Mr Boebel still seems 
rink that Schiller is of greater importance than Verdi. 

‘he official opening of the season (which comes when the season is a full 

ith under way!) was a gala in The Hague, on Parliament Day (September 

A rather dull Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail was given under Den 
tog, with Erna Spoorenberg and Arjan Blanken below their best form and 
Arnold van Mill and Wilma Driessen making the evening worthwhile. 

ch better was a later performance (The Hague, October 12) when Litassy 

1 2 Osmin, vocally less rewarding than van Mill, but somehow still more 
vincing as a character, and Belmonte was sung at short notice by Hermin 

s -t (late of the Komische Oper, East Berlin) who proved to be fully as 

d as Berlin reports in this paper had led me to expect. Another appear- 

> at short notice was that of Antonio Spruzzola in L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
re; acing the indisposed Ettore Babini. 

[he Forum company at Enschede started its season with Puccini’s Manon 
Le:caut, rather undercast (except for a good Lescaut by Helmut Gritzka) but 
weil conducted and produced by Paul Pella. Generally these performances 
look better and are better theatre than those of cur first company.” A nice 
touch was that ‘the Abbé Prevost’ as author made appearances between the 
acts to explain the next one, thus bridging some awkward gaps in the libretto. 

Dutch Television celebrated its 10th anniversary with a gala performance of 
Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide (sung in Dutch, whereas all other performances 
reviewed here were in the original languages). It was a strange choice for 
this medium. Still stranger was the regrettable fact that the Wagner version 
was chosen instead of the original score. It was ably conducted by the gifted 
young Leo Driehuys, and rather stodgily produced by Johannes de Meester. 
The South African soprano Hanlie van Niekerk (from Cassel) was a strikingly 
fine Iphigenia, Mimi Aarden an overdone Clytemnestra (more Strauss than 
Gluck!), Johan van der Zalm an insufficient Achilles, Caspar Broecheler an 
indisposed Agamemnon. Arnold van Mill stole the show in the short, static 
role of Caichas. 

LEO RIEMENS 


ITALY Mozart’s ‘ Lucio Silla’ 


Miian. On October 16 the Angelicum of Milan opened its concert season in 
what now seems to be its customary way, with a concert performance of one 
of Mozart’s youthful operas: Lucio Silla. Written for Milan in 1772, it is no 
less interesting than his other early operas. The young Mozart made use of 
the 18th-century Italian opera seria’ tradition, accepting its typical character 
of a concert in costume, but raising its nature to a more sublime level. With 
these youthful operas of Mozart’s, Italian opera seria, ignoring the fermenting 
innovations both of Italian comic opera and of all foreign 1eforms, showed its 
last signs of life. Lucio Silla proved doubly interesting, therefore, both for 
the knowledge it gives of Mozart’s technical and cultural apprenticeship, and 
as a reproduction of an already outworn operatic genre. So the Angelicum 
revival, given as part of an interesting schedule planned by Riccardo Allorto, 
was praiseworthy. So was the execution of the opera, which was conducted 
with subtlety and finesse by Carlo Felice Cillario. 

A concert performance is by no means unsuitable for a work of this kind. 
The score is a succession of arias, interspersed with a few recitatives and a 
very few choruses. A stage setting, therefore, would add little. The opera’s 
inte-est lies entirely in the variety and contrast of the individual arias. From 
this angle it is almost an anthology of the various types of aria: the martial, 
the bravura, the pathetic, the tyrant’s aria, the victim’s aria, and so on. The 
cru: of the performance therefore lies in the characterization of each aria. 
In his respect Fiorenza Cossotto was an exceptional interpreter. Vocally 
per’:ct, as always, she succeeded in investing her part with a variety of tone 
and expression that was really astonishing, and so attained the stylistic level 
esse itial if the true value of the work is to be made apparent. 
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The other interpreters (Anna Maria Rota, Dora Gatta, Rena Gary Falach , 
Ferrando Ferrari and Luigi Pontiggia), although technically excellent, were nc t 
always equally successful, being in danger of boring us with an excess c! 
earnest intentions. It seemed as if they had made up their minds that , 
concert performance must deprive the arias of their emotive power. The resu t 
was that the essence of contrast between one section and another — the ver, 
raison d’étre of the score itself — was lacking. 

CLAUDIO SARTORI 

Rome. This city has no regular equivalent of the Piccola Scala or Vienna s 
Volksoper or Sadler’s Wells, only the unwieldy Teatro dell’Opera with its 
antiquated policies and its inadequate facilities. Happily, the Accademia 
Filarmonica Romana — the capital’s smartest concert series — has been pur:- 
suing a policy in recent years of producing some chamber opera and balle’, 
both revivals and contemporary works. On October 19, it opened its new 
season with a production of Rossini’s La cambiale di matrimonio, in collaborz- 
tion with the Virtuosi di Roma (or the Collegium Musicum Italicum, as this 
ensemble now chooses to be called) with its director-conductor, Renato Fasano. 
Rossini’s youthful opera is not exactly unknown to Roman audiences (various 
scratch companies have performed it hee from time to time in small theatres), 
but it was a pleasant evening, if not a revelatory one. 

Fasano is not really an opera conductor (his tempos are often too rigid 
and give the singers no flexibility), but he kept things together and his 
Virtuosi played beautifully. The cast included some opera buffa experts, like 
the always engaging Sesto Bruscantini (in excellent voice) and Paolo Pedani, 
also in form. In the part of Fanny, Renata Scotto was seen for the first time 
here in a comic role. She was thoroughly at her ease, both dramatically and 
vocally, and displayed an engaging sense of humour. She also had the best 
music to sing, particularly an entertaining, Cimarosa-like duet with Pedani. 

WILLIAM WEAVER 


Bergamo. Because of extensive work being carried out at the TEATRO DELLE 
NOVITA, the usual autumn season was this year reduced to three performances 
of L’Elisir d’Amore and a bill comprising two new one-act works — Gaetanc 
Giuffré’s Aeroporto, and Giampiero Tintori’s Medeae Senecae Fragmina. 
L’Elisir was sung by Renata Scotto (Adina), Giuseppe Di Stefano (Nemorino), 
Giulio Fioravanti (Belcore), Ivo Vincd (Dulcamara) and Lina Rossi (Gian- 
netta); Gianandrea Gavazzeni was the conductor and Carlo Maestrini the 
producer. In Aeroporto the singers were Sofia Mezzetti, Mafalda Masini, 
Luciana Rezzadore, Doro Antonioli, Franco Ricciardi, Ottorino Begali, 
Guglielmo Ferrara, Alessandro Maddalena and Enrico Campi (conductor, 
Armando Gatto; producer, Fantasio Piccoli); in Medeae Senecae Fragmina, 
Angela Vercelli, Laura Zannini, Graziano Giusti, Rinaldo Pelizzor:, Silvio 
Maionica (conductor, Piero Santi; producer, Piccoli). 


Foggia. A short season took place during November to commemorate the 
13th anniversary of the death of Giordano, whose I] Re, Mese Mariano and 
Fedora were performed, as well as Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. Singers 
included Anna De’Cavalieri, Gigliola Frazzoni, Dora Gatta, Anna Maria 
D’Angelo, Antonio Annaloro, Nicola Filacuridi and Giuseppe Forgione. The 
conductors were Graziano Mucci and Giuseppe Ruisi. 


Naples. The short autumn season organized by the Teatro San Carlo at the 
TEATRO DI CORTE comprised Mozart’s La Finta Semplice and Rossini’s 1a 
Pietra del Paragone. The artists were all young singers and included Jolanda 
Michieli, Emilia Ravaglia, Carla Vaira, Aldo Bottin, Mario Basiola jur., 
Bruno Marangoni, Angelo Nosetti. The conductors were Ettore Gracis and 
Mario Rossi; the producers Marco Visconti and Alessandro Brissoni. 


Palermo. The season at the TEATRO MASSIMO opened on November 11 with a 
new production of Otello with Ilva re pe Mario Del Monaco and Ti 9 
Gobbi. Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducted and Herbert Graf produced. 


Spoleto. The 15th season of the CENTRO SPERIMENTALE included performanc 's 
of il Trovatore, Aida, and Puccini's La Rondine. Vincenzo Bellezza a: d 


Alfredo Paoletti conducted. 
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in. During the autumn the TEATRO NUOVO welcomed the Budapest State 
ora in performances of Barték’s Bluebeard’s Castle (with Klara Palankay 
Mihaly Székely) and his ballet, The Miraculous Mandarin. 


On 


viso. The autumn season at the TEATRO COMUNALE opened with Pizzetti’s 
issinio nella Cattedrale with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Becket. Glauco 
iel conducted. Also gwen were Turandot with Margherita Casals, Antoni- 
Maria Medici, Gastone Limarilli and Giovanni Foiani (conductor, Tullio 
fin), and Andrea Chénier with Anna De’Cavalieri, Giuseppe Di Stefano 
Giulio Fioravanti (conductor, Antonio Narducci). 


BEY2oOae 


aste. The season at the TEATRO GIUSEPPE VERDI opened on November 11 
1 a new production of Mascagni’s Le Maschere. Cesy Broggini, Elena 
zieri, Amedeo Berdini, Ferrando Ferrari, Michele sato, Giampiero 
_iaspina, Afro Poli and Antonio Cassinelli sang, Bruno Bartoletti conducted, 
» Carlo Piccinato produced. There followed Nabucco with Mirella Parutto, 
Jo:o Gibin, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Paolo Washington (conductor, Bartoletti; 
prcducer, Piccinato); and Salome with Margaret Tynes, Lili Chookasian, 
Gerald McKee and Edmund Hurshell (conductor, Jorge Mester; producer, 
Luchino Visconti). 
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Vicenza. Under the auspices of the Accademia Olimpica, a Florence company 
devoted to old music and dance gave a season at the TEATRO OLIMPICO. The 
artistic directors were Rolf Rapp and Nives Poli (also choreographer). The works 
heard were Monteverdi’s /1 Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda, Boccherini’s 
La Clementina, and Handel’s // Pastor Fido, with Irma Bozzi, Elena Barcis, 
Cecilia Fusco, Dora Gatta, Stefania Malagi, Anna Reynolds, Rena Garazioti, 
Laura Zannini; Otello Borgonovo, Luis Andreu, Ezio Di Giorgi, Antonio 
Costantino, Pederico Davia. The conductors were Ennio Gerelli, Rolf Rapp 
and Alberto Zedda. 


Vigevano. The season at the TEATRO CAGNONI opened with Otello, with Roberto 
Turrini, Raina Cabai and Pierro Cappuccilli. Manno Wolf-Ferrari conducted 
and Arsenio Giunta produced. There followed Cavalleria Rusticana (with 
Luciana Serafini, Bruna Ronchini, Alberto Tosi and Nino Carta) and Pagliacci 
(with Edy Amedeo, Antonio Annaloro, Aurelio Oppicelli and Vittorio Pan- 
dano). Rino Castagnini conducted and Giunta produced. 


ISRAEL Hoffmann’s Tales Re-told 


Tel-Aviv. The ISRAEL NATIONAL OPERA opened its new season with Les Contes 
@Hoffmann in a production by Edis de Philippe which achieved a degree of 
originality never reached by Max Reinhardt or Walter Felsenstein. The Pro- 
logue was so shortened as to be rarely recognizable, and the part of Lindorff 
was entirely eliminated. As the roles of Coppelius, Dapertutto and Miracle were 
all taken by different singers, the dramatic thread was quite lost. The entire 
epilogue (and of course the role of Stella) was also cut. Instead the producer 
tried to find a happy ending to Hoffmann’s tragedy. The Giulietta act, which 
was given last, does not end (as in the Felsenstein production) with the 
Venctian courtesan poisoning herself. Instead, Hoffmann advances to the foot- 
lights and tells the audience that he has told his three love stories. At that 
moment the whole corps de ballet rushes on-stage and performs, in the Piazza 
San Marco, the Can-Can from Orpheus in the Underworld! The programme- 
book informs us that ‘This new pre.uction of the Israel National Opera is the 
latest and newest version of the opera, as it is presented in many outstanding 
opera houses today’. I wonder. 

The musical standard of the performance was somewhat higher, despite the 
lethargic conducting of Shalom Riklis-Ronli. There were fine individual per- 
fornances from Ester Baumwell (Olympia), Freidl Teller (Antonia) and Josef 
Poll k (Miracle). 

A. FRANKENSTEIN 
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MEXICO New Singers Hea ‘d 


Mexico City. This year’s international season of OPERA DE BELLAS ART:S, 
heavily subsidized by the Government, offered during August and Septem! er 
ten different operas, of which only Der Rosenkavalier was new here. Althor gh 
no longer in top form, Giuseppe Di Stefano (in Cavalleria Rusticana, And. ea 
Chénier, Carmen and La Traviata) remains as ever the darling of our pub ic, 
The Mexican mezzo Oralia Dominguez, now living in Milan, was mvch 
admired in Don Carlos, along with Cesare Siepi, who gave also a lively and 
elegant performance in Le Nozze di Figaro. A young Mexican soprano, 
Marta Ornelas, gave a surprising proof of her musical and dramatic talents as 
Susanna in Le Nozze di Figaro and as Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi (along with 
Fernando Corena). 

The most beautiful Mexican voice is still that of the soprano Irma 
Gonzalez, who sang in Carmen and Andrea Chénier. The Spanish baritone 
Manuel Ausensi sang in most of the operas and won the public by his vocal 
competence and his excellent stage performances. The elegant American 
soprano Anna Moffo (La Traviata) was not in good form; she complained of 
breath trouble because of the high altitude. A Soviet bass, Tiit Kuusik (from 
the Estonian Opera House, Tallinn) was a fine Boris, without reaching great- 
ness, in a production of Boris Godunov that was beautifully conducted by 
Odisey Dimitriadi, from the Kiev State Opera. Margherita Roberti, Mignon 
Dunn, Belen Amparan, Umberto Borsd, Nicola Moscona and Walter Cassel 
did their work in the usual competent manner. La Sonnambula, with local 
singers, was not up to the standards of the season. 

Highlights were the first appearance in Mexico of Teresa Stich-Randall and 
Régine Crespin. The American soprano from the Vienna State Opera won the 
enthusiastic applause of the public as soon as she opened the second act of 
Figaro: the perfection of her vocal line, her musicality, the purity of her 
voice -and her beautiful stage — were much admired. The French 
soprano impressed deeply as the Marschallin through her powerful and 
well modulated voice and her regal stage presence. (She is to come back next 
= for Tosca.) Stich-Randall was a charming Sophie, Kerstin Meyer a 

ighly professional Octavian and Ludwig Welter a genuinely Viennese Ochs. 

Because of too few rehearsals, the National Symphony had trouble with the un- 
familiar score, which was conducted with great sureness by Joseph Rosenstock. 
OTTO MAYER-SERRA 
Monterrey. The Monterrey Opera opened iis ninth season on September 30 
with a performance of Rigoletto with Manuel Ausensi in the title-role, Gianna 
D’Angelo as Gilda, Renato Sassola as the Duke, and Nicola Moscona as 
Sparafucile. Anton Guadagno conducted. Also given were Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia (D’Angelo, Raphael Sevilla, Franco Iglesias, Moscona, Gerhard 
Pechner), Madama Butterfly (Irma Gonzalez, Sassola, Iglesias; conductor, 
Umberto Mugnai), Tosca (Margherita Roberti, Umberto Borsd, Ausensi; con- 
ductor, Guadagno), and La Forza del Destino (Roberti, Borsd, Ausensi, 
Moscona, Pechner; conductor, Guadagno). 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. The season at the TEATRO SAO CARLOS will open on January 19 and 
continue until April. The opening three weeks will be devoted to German 
opera, followed by two weeks of French, and then six weeks of Italian opera. 
The repertory comprises Die Frau ohne Schatten, Der fliegende Hollander, 
Fidelio, Lakmé, Don Quichotte, La Scuola delle Moglie (Mortari), Sirone 
Boccanegra, La Favorita, Tosca, Rigoletto and Boris Godunov. Artists eng.ged 
include: Gianna D’Angelo, Floriana Cavalli, Onelia Fineschi, Dora Gatta, Rita 
Gorr, Sena Jurinac, Lisa Otto, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, Anja Silja and | iane 
Synek; Theo Adam, Carlo Badioli, Ruggero Bondino, Sesto Bruscantini, Re ato 
Cappecchi, Franz Crass, Boris Christoff, Xavier Depraz, Tito Gobbi, _osef 
Greind!, Alfredo Kraus, Alvinio Misciano, Tomislav Neralic, Gia into 
Prandelli, Leo Pudis, Italo Tajo, Alain Vanzo and Paolo Washington; -on- 
ductors, Pedro Freitas Branco, Carlo Felice Cillario, Oliviero De Fab ‘tiis, 
Georges Prétre, Alberto Zedda; produters, Enrico Frigerio, Frank de ( uell, 
Marcel Lamy, Riccardo Moresco, 
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§\ EDEN An Unhappy ‘ Don Giovanni’ 


Stc kholm. We had waited almost a year and our expectations had risen 
ac »rdingly, but they were not fulfilled. The new Don Giovanni is not a good 
pr juction. A great effort was made by the conductor and the singers, but 
th: » were let down by the producer, Géran Gentele, and by the designer, 
, 1 Erixson. This team has scored in Carmen and above all in Aniara, and 
tele has also given us a fine Wozzeck and Ballo in Maschera. He has, 
ever, Obviously no idea about Mozart. Don Giovanni as a musical is a 
er strange conception. Somehow Gentele does not listen to the music, but 
trives to create his own version of the plot. A pandemonium of motion on 
stage, with endless running-up-and-down of staircases and promenades 
ig peculiar, elevated walks—all this instead of a carefully thought-out 
seption in co-operation with singers and conductor. 
fichael Gielen, the conductor, has worked very hard with the orchestra, 
succeeded in obtaining far better Mozart-playing than we have heard for 
7s. He was also most helpful and considerate to the singers. The two high- 
ts of the evening were Birgit Nordin as Zerlina and Arne Tyrén as 
orello. They both sang and acted very well. Miss Nordin has tried big 
coloratura parts such as the Queen of Night and Olympia, but is far more at 
ease aS a soubrette, where her sweet voice and charming personality really 
come to the fore. Arne Tyrén was shrewd and lively, and will probably 
become an excellent Leporello. Ingvar Wixell (Don Giovanni) has many gifts, 
a beautiful voice and a charming personality, but he was made to bounce round 
the stage far too much and had consequently to force his otherwise beautiful 
singing. There was too little difference in type between the master and the 
servant. In spite of some excellent moments, such as the ‘La ci darem’ and 
‘Del vieni alla finestra’ one hopes that Wixell will have a chance to restudy 
the part with a good producer. 

Eva Prytz as Donna Anna showed some style. Though she has sufficient 
voice neither for ‘Or sai’ nor for leading the great ensembles, she was appeal- 
ing and did quite well in ‘Non mi dir’. Elisabeth Séderstrém was entirely 
miscast as Donna Elvira. The result was very forced singing and, to cover this, 
overacting. Both she and Miss Prytz had to sing their big arias in front of a 
scarlet curtain far too close to the footlights and were thus hampered in their 
movements. Don Ottavio is a difficult part: Uno Stjernquist managed to look 
like a man and despite occasional off-pitch singing was generally good. Bo 
Lundborg had to perform a lot of antics as Masetto, but was nevertheless very 
good in character and sang well. Bartti Talvela made his début as the 
Commendatore, and displayed what is probably a big and beautiful voice, if he 
can make it come out of the throat. He is very tall and could perhaps develop 
into a real bass. 

The sets were, to say the least, strange. They consisted mainly of a central 
house-contraption plus the already mentioned staircases and walks. The colour- 
schemes were both polychrome and flatly conventional. Costumes were either 
too traditional or merely quaint. On the whole this is not a fit production for 
an opera house which once could boast of a particularly good Don Giovanni. 
After all, Jussi Bjoerling made his début as Don Ottavio here with John 
Forsell as the effervescent Don. Next we shall have a new production of La 
Traviata with Margareta Hallin as Violetta, Uno Stjernquist as Alfredo and 
Erik Saedén as Germont. Let us hope that Verdi may be given a better deal 
than Mozart. GORAN DAHLIN 


Coming Events at Home 


Covent Garden. The first performance of the new production of Die Zauber- 
fléte will be on January 4. Otto Klemperer will conduct and produce, and will 
be assisted as he was in Fidelio by Christopher West. The designer is Georg 
Eis'er. Joan Carlyle will sing as Pamina, Joan Sutherland (first 3 performances) 
as Queen of Night, Richard Lewis as Tamino, Geraint Evans as Papageno, 
Deizé Ernster (later Walter Kreppel) as Sarastro, Hans Hotter (later Otakar 
Kr us) as the Speaker. Don Carlos will be revived on January 19 with Gré 
Brcuwenstijn, Rita Gorr, Ernst Kozub, John Shaw and Cesare Siepi; con- 
du tor, Edward Downes. The new Don Giovanni production is scheduled for 
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February 13 with Gré Brouwenstijn, Sena Jurinac (later Claire Watso:)), 
Mirella Freni, Cesare Siepi, Richard Lewis and Geraint Evans; conduct: r, 
Georg Solti; producer, Franco Zeffirelli. 


St Pancras Arts Festival. At the Eighth St Pancras Arts Festival, from 
February 26 to March 25, operas scheduled are Arne’s Artaxerxes (by tie 
Handel Opera Society under Charles Farncombe), and Verdi’s 1 Masnadi. ri 
and Sven-Erik Back’s Crane Feathers (by Group Eight). 


West London Opera. This new group has been formed to give performances 
of the popular operatic repertory, primarily to afford experience to young 
singers eager to make a career in opera. The founder and musical director is 
Anthony Greenwood, and Jeffrey Dove is head of productions. Amy Shuard 
is the Group’s president. The first production will be Rigoletto on December 
14 and 15 at York House, Twickenham. This will be followed in April by 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. It is hoped that future productions will be 
staged at Surbiton, Wimbledon and Ealing. 


Sadier’s Wells. Early revivals during December and January include The 
Marriage of Figaro (December 14) with Wendy Baldwin, Iris Kells, Joyce 
Blackham, John Hargreaves, Gwyn Griffiths and Harold Blackburn, conductor 
James Lockhart; Cinderella (December 20) with Catherine Wilson, Alexander 
Young, John Heddle Nash and Howell Glynne, conductor Bryan Balkwill; and 
Eugene Onegin (January 9) with Ava June, Anna Pollak, William McAlpine, 
Peter Glossop and Harold Blackburn, conductor Warwick Braithwaite. 


Italian Opera House Plans, 1961-2 


c., p., d.—conductor, producer, designer 


Palermo, Teatro Massimo, November 11 to March 31 
a=. Ilva Ligabue, Mario Del Monaco, Tits Gobbi; c., Giamandrea Gavazzeni; p., 


Graf; d., Veniero Colasanti 

jae g Lammermoor. Joan Sutherland, Gianni Raimondi, Cornell MacNeil; p., d., Franco 

relli 
La Fanciulla del West. Magda Olivero, Del Monaco, Giangiacomo Guelfi; c., Franco 
Capuana; p., Aldo Mirabella Vassallo; d., Kurt Scheend 
Guillaume Tell. Ligabue, Gi Tavolaccini, Rai di, Guelfi, Paolo Washington; c., 
Capuana; p., Franco Enriquez; d., Lorenzo Ghiglia 
Mayerling "Barbara Giuranna). Gianna Galli, Rina Corsi, Mirto Picchi, Guido Mazzini; c., 
Ferruccio Scaglia; M9 Filippo Crivelli; d., Maurizio Monteverde 
Don Pasquale. ariella Adani, ny Alva, Sesto Bruscantini, Carlo Badioli; c., Bruno 
Bartoletti; p., Sandro Bolchi; d., Bice Bri to 
Die Walkiire. Bayreuth production & cast, c., Arthur Apelt; p., d., Wolfgang Wagner 
Il Campiello (Wolf-Ferrari). Ligabue, Adani, Eugenia Rata, ” Laura Zannini, Ugo Benelli, 
Bruscantini, Giorgio Tadeo; c., Luciano Rosada; p., Carlo Piccinato; d., Vellani Marchi 
Rigoletto. Gianna D'Angelo, tenor to be announced, Ettore Bastianini; c., Tullio Serafin; 
p., d., Franco Zeffirelli 
Assassinio nella Cattedrale. Gianna Maritati, Gabriella Carturan, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni; c., 
Oliviero De Fabritiis; p., Margherita Wallmann; d:, Piero Zu 


San Remo, Teatro di Casino. January 1962 
International Festival devoted to Mascagni 
Isabeau & Il Piccolo Marat. Marcella Pobbe, Virginia Zeani, Pier Miranda Ferraro, Giulio 
Fiorovanti, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni; c., Tullio Serafin, Ottavio Ziino; p., Mario Lanfranchi, 
d., Franco Enriquez 


Trieste, Teatro Giuseppe Verdi. November 11 to April 6 
Le Maschere (Mascagni). Cesy Broggini, Elena Rizzieri, Amedeo Berdini, Mario Ferrara, 
Ferrando Ferrari, Michele Casato, Giampiero Malaspina, Afro Poli, Antonio Cassin: 'li; 
c., Bruno Bartoletti; p., Carlo Piccinato 
Nabucco. Mirella Parutto, Giovanna Fioroni, Joao Gibin, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Pa» 
Washington; c., Bartoletti; p., Piccinato 
Salome. Margaret Tynes, Lili Chookasian, Gerald McKee, Edmund Hurshell; c., J 
Mester; p., Luchino Visconti 
Tristan und Isolde. Liane Synek, Elisabeth Schaertel, Sebastian Feiersinger, Tomi 
Neralic, Mihaly Székely; c., George Sebastian; p., Frank De Quell 
— (Barber). Ivana Tos:ni, Mietta Sighele, Fioroni, Alvinio Misciano, Giulio B: 
Franco Patané; p., Gian Carlo Menotti 
“(This part of the season ends on December 30; the second part begins on February 2( 
Eugene Onegin. Sighele, Fioroni, Vittoria Palombini, Gibin, Mario Sereni, Leo Pudis 
Efrem Kurtz; p., Enrico Frigerio 
Ii Sasso Pagano (Giulio Viozzi). Palombini, Rodolfo Moraro, Giuseppe Taddei, Pudis 
Gianfranco Rivoli; p.. Mario Lanfranchi 
Madama Butterfly. Gigliola Frazzoni, Anna Maria Canali, Ruggero Bondino, Lino Pu; 
c., Glauco Curiel; p., Aldo Mirabella Vassallo 
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Jon Pasquale. Mariella Adani, Luigi Pontiggia, Renato Cesari, Italo Tajo; c., Francesco 


folinari-Pradelli; p., Piccinato ¥ 
tello. Viva Ligabue, James McCracken, Antonio Boyer, Gian Luigi Colman, Alessandro 


faddalena; c., Molinari-Pradelli; p., Piccinato 


We hear that... 


sette Anday, for many years one of the Vienna State Opera’s leading 
itraltos, celebrated the 40th anniversary of her stage début on October 22 
appearing in Vienna as Clytemnestra in Elektra. This performance marked 
r ewell to the stage. 

ctoria de los Angeles will sing Elsa at next year’s Bayreuth Festival. 

wrio Del Monaco will star in a film version of Verdi’s Otello, with Tullio 
‘afin as conductor. This will be an Italian-Yugoslav film and will be made 
Ragusa. 

riana Maliponte, first prize winner at the 1960 Geneva competition, has 
2n engaged by the Paris Opéra where she will sing a leading role in the 
premiére of Menotti’s new opera, The Last Superman, in March 1962. She 
wil also sing Zerlina in Turin, Antonia (in Les Contes d’Hoffmann) in 
Brussels, Mimi at Geneva, and Pamina in Venice. 

Ruth Michaelis, for many years a member of the Munich State Opera, has 
retired from the stage and taken up a teaching appointment with Lotte 
Lehmann at “anta Barbara, California. 

Birgit Nilsson recently recorded Salome in Vienna for Decca under Georg 
Solti. Gerhard Stolze sang as Herod and Eberhard Wiichter as Jochanaan. 
Friedrich Schramm will end his engagement as Intendant of the Wiesbaden 
Opera next summer, and will then return to Basle as Intendant of the State 
Theatre. 

Christian Vichting, the Swiss-born conductor who is a staff conductor at the 
German Opera in West Berlin, has been appointed musical director at the 
Zurich City Theatre from next autumn. 


fifty Bears Ago 


Cambridge. In December 1911, Mozart’s The Magic Flute was given three 
performances at the Arts Theatre in a new translation.by Mr E. J. Dent who 
also acted as stage-manager. The conductor was Dr Cyril Rootham and the 
producer Mr Clive Carey, who also sang Papageno. Tamino was sung by a 
Mr J. S. Wilson [better known in our day as Sir Steuart Wilson] and the 
Queen of Night by Victoria Hopper. 

Chicago. The 1911-12 season opened with a performance of Samson et Dalila 
with Mme Gerville-Réache and Charles Dalmores. Mary Garden sang Carmen 
for the first time in her native city. 

London. Oscar Hammerstein’s season at the London Opera House continued 
through the month, and included a revival of Hérodiade on December 11 with 
Lino Cavalieri, Margarithe d’Alvarez, Jean Auber and Maurice Renaud; Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann with Felice Lynne, Cavalieri, Victoria Ferr, Franck Pollock 
and Renaud; and Lucia di Lammermoor with Lynne as Lucy. The Daily 
Telegraph critic sounded a familiar note: ‘O dear, O dear, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor again, and in a brand-new house, with singers who until a month ago 
were entirely new to us. And what is more, there was a great assemblage in 
the London Opera House when Donizetti’s “effete” old masterpiece was 
produced for the first time there. What are we to make of it all, miserable 
ones that we are, who have been piling up the hope in the last year or two 
tha: at last the ancient order was changing, giving place to the new, that folk 
went out to see not the prima-donna but the play? All a fond and foolish 
dream, so it would appear. And yet, after all, does it matter much? Can one 
im: gine a sane person sitting through a mediocre performance of this anti- 
qu: ted rubbish, save the Sextet (beautifully sung), and one or perhaps two 
oth:r numbers? Never, surely. He would hardly be sane at the end if he did.’ 
Ne’ York. At the Metropolitan, Toscanini conducted Tosca with Geraldine 
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Farrar, Riccardo Martin and Antonio Scotti; Gluck’s Armide with Oliv: 
Fremstad, Caruso and Pasquale Amato; and Orfeo with Margarete Matzenaue - 
and Johanna Gadski. 
London. The English tenor Philip Brozel was awarded £540 damages in at 
action against Sir Joseph Beecham for breach of contract. Brozel had bee. 
removed from the cast of a potted version of Tannhduser at the Londo, 
Palladium by the Beecham Opera Company, owing to his alleged unsatisfactor / 
singing. One of the witnesses called was the soprano Edith Evans, who wa; 
cross-examined thus: 

Counsel: Is the critic of the Daily News a good critic? 

Witness: It is not for me to say. I do not want to get myself into any mor: 

trouble. I do not think it quite fair to ask me. 

Counsel: He says that Tannhauser was not very lively. 

Witness: Tannhauser is never lively. 

Counsel: Does not Venus make him lively? I know Elisabeth doesn’t. 

Witness: We didn’t do that part. Anyway I do not play Venus. 


Carlo Galeffi (1884—1961): A Tribute 
GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI 


Last year Carlo Galeffi, lying forgotten in the shabby general ward of a 
Roman hospital, was at death’s door. Reduced almost to a skeleton, he was 
saved in the nick of time through the efforts of a few intimate friends. They 
took him from the depressing squalor of the hospital and, ensuring that he had 
the best of clinical treatment, restored him to life and the outside world. Once 
again he became a hale and hearty, white-haired old man, keen-eyed and 
warm-voiced. While convalescing, he sent for me and asked me to sing to 
remind ‘him of the days when his voice held huge audiences spellbound at 
La Scala and at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires, in Rigoletto, Tosca, Il 
Trovatore, Guillaume Tell and Boito’s Nerone. 

I sang for him to his heart’s content. His eyes shone as the memories 
crowded back. Listening once again to my voice, his own seemed to resonate 
strongly within him. He was convinced that he had not lost it, that it was still 
there, intact and ready, in the folds of his throat ‘Let’s sing the duet from 

: Les Pécheurs de Perles,’ I said to him. 
Galeffi as Rigoletto ‘No,’ he replied, ‘not today. Another 
time. My heart is too full, Giacomo. 
Hearing you sing like that, I feel as 
strong as a lion. We’ll meet again and 
give a real concert, just the two of us.’ 
I cannot express the joy I felt when I 
saw the great baritone’s face light up. 
I really believed that Galeffi was tak- 
ing on a new lease of life and that, 
for men like him, life begins neither 
at 40 nor at 80, nor indeed at any 
specific age, but every day. 


After that evening I never saw him 
again, though I did hear him on the 
radio, speaking easily and animatedl!y. 
Friends had arranged a place for hin 
at the ‘Casa Verdi’, the rest-home in 
Milan founded by the great composer 
for aged musicians; but Galeffi p::- 
ferred to stay in Rome, in the Via 
Margutta with his wife, who was a!:o 
an elderly invalid. Perhaps Galeffi s ll 
hoped to open a singing-school a id 
obtain a post with the Italian Rad o. 
But he died in the municipal hospi 4l 
of San Giacomo. 














CARLO GALEFFI 


as Valentine in ‘Faust’ as Orpheus (Monteverdi) as Scar pia 


So ended the story of a man who for more than 50 years devoted himself 
entirely to his voice. He never forgot for a single day that singing was his 
essential reason for living. He carved out a great career without resorting to 
tricks, cheap publicity or eccentricities. In the theatre he set a remarkable 
example for hard work, artistic discipline and professional dignity. He wanted 
genuine success—the sort an artist gets from a satisfied audience. He 
tolerated the claque without encouraging it. His passionate dedication, his 
studies, his principles give some indication of what it meant in sacrifice and 
patience to embark on an operatic career. Just to think how easily today the 
singers of light music can earn money and fame, one cannot help bitterly 
remembering the glorious voice of Carlo Galeffi who sudavit et alsit to win a 
place in the sun only to perish in the shadows. 

In moments of musical pathos, when tenderness and intimate feeling were 
needed, Galeffi’s voice had a natural legato quality, rather like that of a 
beautifully-made cello played by a master-hand. In his early stage, as the 
distinguished Italian critic Andrea Della Corte has recalled, Galeffi’s easy 
successes sometimes led him to overdo things. (It is extremely difficult for a 
rich, generous voice like Galeffi’s not to be carried away by the surging flood 
of Verdi’s genius, and so the more violent tirades and impetuous cabalettas 
may indeed tend to be a little overdone.y During the second period of his 
eventful career, he adopted a ‘studied’ style of singing. The singer who had 
never stinted his sonnel voice gave way to the conscious artist. He realized 
that even the most sumptuous voice must be used wisely, and also faced the 
fact that his voice had lost some of its tonal splendour and that he could no 
longer manage with the same ease the fessitura of some of the more powerful 
roles. But in static characters like Amfortas in Parsifal and Fanuel in Boito’s 
Nerone (two of his most celebrated roles) the new ‘studied’ manner later grew 
less and less, finally to vanish in the Consecration scene in Parsifal and in 
Act 3 of Nerone when the Christians meet and are betrayed. Here affectation 
and exaggeration yielded to sincere expression. 

True, in Galeffi the singer dominated the interpreter. The voice did not 
seem a means to achieve a definite artistic ideal. It was an end in itself, and 
it was the constant care and obsession of its owner to conserve the sound, to 
prevent it from falling back in the throat, to keep it on the crest of a wave, 
to exploit the high resonances and intensify the harmonics. Galeffi had a 
middle register of exceptional tonal roundness and, in the high register, notes 
which instead of becoming pinched (as happens in almost all operatic voices) 
actually broadened into powerful ‘beams’ of sound. It is no exaggeration to 
say that Galeffi’s voice was tonally the most beautiful, the most durable, the 
most homogeneous, of any heard on the operatic stage during the last half- 
century. 
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Christmas Competition 
Readers are asked first to identify the twelve singers shown in everyday clot):es, 
above, and then to couple them with the twelve photographs on the opp: 
page, which show the same singers (in different order, of course) in cost. 
You must identify the role which the costume indicates. If, for exan 
you think picture No. 8 is of Tito Gobbi, and that No. 10 opposite i 
Tito Gobbi as Amonasro, you will write down ‘8—10; Gobbi— Amona 
and so on until you have twelve pairs of numbers and twelve pairs of nz 
and characters. Entries on a postcard, please, to the Editor, OPERA, 6 Wood 
Rise, London N.10, by first post January 1 (overseas entries by Januar 
First prize, one pair of stalls seats at Covent Garden for Don Giovanni, 
Ballo in Maschera or Alcina, or a record token, value 60s.; runners-up, 
years’ free subscription to OPERA. 
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Summer Competition Result 


The entries for the Summer Competition, sponsored by OPERA in association 
with Rank Precision Industries Ltd., to find Europe’s most beautiful old opera 
house, were judged on November 2 by the sopranos Amy Shuard of Covent 
Garden and Marianne Schech, who flew over specially from Munich, the 
architect Sherban Cantacuzino, the Editor of OPERA, and a representative of 
the Rank Organization. Unfortunately, both Rudolf Kempe and Georg Solti 
were prevented from attending the judging because of rehearsal commitments. 

The voting of the panel resulted in LA FENICE, VENICE, being judged 
Europe’s most beautiful old opera house; with the CUVILLIESTHEATER, MUNICH, 
secord; LA SCALA, MILAN, third; and COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, and the SAN 
CARLO, NAPLES, equal fourth. The order of the rest was: 6, Teatro Comunale, 
Bolorna; 7, Teatro Massimo Bellini, Catania; 8, Teatro Sao Carlos, Lisbon; 
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9, Teatro Liceo, Barcelona; 10, Schlosstheater, Schwetzingen; 11, Theater in 
der Wien, Vienna; 12, Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. 

No all-correct entry was received. The one which most nearly accor« ed 
with the judges’ voting was submitted by Mr PAUL STEENSON, 16 Grenzby 
Avenue, West Croydon, Surrey, who received the cine-camera, projector, ¢ c., 
offered by Rank. Mr JOHN N. DONALD, of New Barnet, Herts, and Mr HARCLD 
HOWoRTH, of Clitheroe, Lancs, both submitted entries that were judged wor hy 
of a consolation prize, and are accordingly offered a year’s free subscript on 


to OPERA. 


Records Reviewed 


Rigoletto, Verdi. With Renata Scotto (Gilda), Fiorenza Cossotto (Maddaleiia), 
Clara Forti (Countess Ceprano & Giovanna), Alfredo Kraus (Duke of 
Mantua), Ettore Bastianini (Rigoletto), Ivo Vincd (Sparafucile), Silvio Maionica 
(Monterone), Virgilio Carbonari (Marullo), Enzo Guargni (Borsa), Giuseppe 
Morresi (Ceprano). With chor. & orch. of the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 
cond. Gavazzeni. HMV ALP 1866-8; [S] ASD 436-8. 122s. 6d. 

A disappointing set, this, and one does not have to look very far for the 
reasons. In the first place, lack of poetry and feeling on the part of the pro- 
tagonist; secondly the rather prosaic account of Gilda by Renata Scotto, whose 
early promise never has really been fulfilled; thirdly a highly competent but 
unimaginative account of the score from Gianandrea Gavazzeni. One wel- 
comes the uncut Gilda-Rigoletto duet in the second scene of the first act, as 
well as the Duke’s seldom heard ‘Possente amor’ in the second act; but one 
would have welcomed more a serious attempt at characterization from the 
singers. 

Bastianini possesses a glorious voice but, although its burnished quality 
makes him by nature the Verdi baritone par excellence in sheer sound, he 
does not begin to compare with Gobbi in interpretation. Miss Scotto sings 
with little feeling for the plight of Gilda, and her voice has hardened since we 
first heard it at the Stoll some four or so years ago. Alfredo Kraus makes an 
elegant Duke, but his voice has not the meltingly lovely quality of some other 
interpreters of the role. Mr and Mrs Vincd (Fiorenza Cossotto) here play 
brother and sister; both are good vocally — competent, but not outstanding. 
The quality of the recording is first-rate. 

Don Carlos, Verdi. With Maria Caniglia (Elisabeth de Valois), Ebe Stignani 
(Eboli), Mirto Picchi (Don Carlos), Paolo Silveri (Rodrigo), Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni (Philip), Giulio Neri (Grand Inquisitor), Albino Gaggi (A Monk), 
Manfred Pons De Leon (Count Lerma & Herald). With chor. & orch. of 
Radiotelevisione Italiana, Rome, cond. Previtali. Cetra OLPC 1234 1-4. %s. 

Caniglia, Stignani, Silveri, Picchi and Neri were members of the famous 
1950 Florence Festival production of Don Carlos, in which Boris Christoff 
(not Rossi-Lemeni) was the Philip, and Tullio Serafin the conductor. Unlike 
this set, the Florence production also included the Fontainebleau Forest scene; 
and once one has seen or heard a Carlos performance with this scene included, 
one cannot really do without it. In addition this set also omits the ensemble 
after the death of Rodrigo. 

This recording shows its age. But, although Caniglia is all over the place 
as Elisabeth, and Silveri as Rodrigo lacks Gobbi’s wonderful feeling for 
words, it is worth having for the classic Eboli of Stignani, for Picchi’s sensi- 
tively sung and phrased Carlos, and for Rossi-Lemeni’s finely-drawn portrayal 
of Philip. Ten years ago, when this recording was made, Rossi-Lemeni had 
far more voice than he possesses today, and his Philip was as maste'ly a 
portrayal then as is Christoff’s now. Previtali conducts with great sweep. 
Falstaff, Verdi. With Rosanna Carteri (Alice), Lina Pagliughi (Nann ‘tta), 
Amalia Pini (Quickly), Anna Maria Canali (Meg), Emilio Renzi (Fe: on), 
Giuseppe Taddei (Falstaff), Saturno Meletti (Ford), Ginc Del Signore (Dr 
Caius), Giuseppe Nessi (Bardolph), Cristiano Dalamangas (Pistol). With -hor. 
& orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, Turin, cond. Rossi. Cetra OLPC 1207 
1-3. 67s. 6d. 
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This recording, too, shows its age, and indeed seems older in orchestral 
so nd than the unequalled Toscanini set which preceded it by a couple of 
ye rs. Despite a poor Quickly (Amelia Pini), a not particularly distinguished 
F: :ton (Emilio Renzi), and lack of detail and magic in Rossi's reading, this 
se. has a good deal to commend it, not least Taddei’s round, fruity and 
w iderfully sung and vocally acted account of the title-role. Meletti is a fine 
Fc -d (on disc). The young Carteri sounds almost too girlish as Alice, but she 
sir s charmingly. Her daughter Nannetta is sung by Pagliughi, who was 
pr bably twice the age of her stage ‘mother’ when she reccrded this though 
on would not think so from her girlish tones. 

For those who cannot afford 122s. 6d. for either the Gobbi or Toscanini 
se!. this is a good bargain. i 

-D.R. 


Book Reviews 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Supplementary Volume. Mac- 
mi'lan, 80s. (cloth), 110s. (leather). 

Noic.—Messrs Macmillan announce: “With the publication of this volume we are announcing 
a special ““Trade-In’’ offer to owners of the third or fourth edition of Grove, leather or cloth 
bound, published by us in London. An allowance of £10 will be made on such sets deposited 
with a bookseller in part exchange for a new ten-volume set. This means that a set of the 
fifth edition in cloth can be bought for £30 and in leather for £45 10s.’ 

It goes without saying that, as Grove itself (nine volumes, 1954) 1s an 
essential of our musical life, so will this single Supplementary Volume be. 
Eric Blom, as editor of the 1954 volumes, had assembled most of it before his 
death in 1959, and Denis Stevens has industriously completed the work. It 
comprises both factual corrections to the entries in the main volumes and some 
new, additional entries. It will be of special interest to our readers that 
Harold Rosenthal has, with his exceptional knowledge, written most of the new 
entries about opera singers — not, however, the one on Joan Sutherland, which 
is badly out of date and places her birth three years too late. 

Unfortunately, the volume goes wrong about this journal itself: under 
ROSENTHAL it says that John Warrack became assistant editor of the magazine 
in 1953 and under WARRACK that he became joint editor in 1956. Neither 
statement is correct. He became assistant editor in 1956. There never has 
been a ‘joint editor’. The assistant editor in 1953 was Andrew Porter, who 
gets no entry to himself at all— astonishingly, especially since the old 
criterion for the entry of a critic into Grove, ‘Has he written a book?’ has 
evidently been dropped. Another critic who should have had a proper entry 
(instead of the bare cross-reference, ‘See Leeds’) is Ernest Bradbury. 

Such a reference book as this, of course, is necessarily out of date before 
it comes out— but how much out of date? There is a want of consistency 
here which must diminish the utility of the book. Rafael Kubelik, who left 
in 1958, is still given as musical director of Covent Garden. Britten’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream (Aldeburgh Festival, 1960) is mentioned under OPERA 
and BRITTEN but not under ALDEBURGH, and MEREDITH DAVIES (who was opera 
conductor associated with Britten at this festival) is considered only as an 
academic and cathedral musician, with the last reference dated 1956. This is 
also the year of the only work listed here by Malcolm Arnold, though Peter 
Racine Fricker’s go up to 1960. It should be noted that the volume makes 
no attempt to modify or replace the 1954 articles on Richard Strauss and 
Prokofiev which were widely felt to be inadequate, especially on these com- 
posers’ a compositions, and jazz is left (except for an additional 
bibliography) exactly where it was. (Not that I expect Grove to emulate the 
Ricordi Dizionario della Musica e dei Musicisti, which has an entry for John 
Lewis of the Modern Jazz Quartet but none for Richard Lewis!) 

The compiling of entries on the Soviet Union is still unsatisfactorily left 
to the Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR, which is unable to name 
the »irthplace of Sviatoslav Richter; but there is a long new article on Russian 
folk music (with not quite as much reference to its simulation in opera as I 
had hoped) which is by Gerald Seaman, though his initials as contributor are 
mos’ unfortunately omitted at the end. Throughout the supplement, Rimsky- 
Kor:akov’s The Golden Cockerel becomes The Golden Weathercock—an un- 
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fortunate quirk of Blom’s. Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron appears as ‘Mos :s 
und Aaron’ (under ROSBAUD), ‘Moses and Aron’ (under Schoenberg) a: d 
‘Moses and Aaron’ (under OPERAS). 

There remains the matter of proportion. I suppose that there is sorie 
point in H.D.R.’s telling us not merely that Christel Goltz’s parents we-e 
circus acrobats, but that they were successful circus acrobats, and ‘tour:d 
under the auspices of Barnum & Bailey’. But I feel uneasy when I see that 
47 lines are given to Miss Goltz and only 6 to Guido M. Gatti’s account >f 
such a prominent conductor as Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. Not one single 
performance or appointment of his is mentioned (not to speak of whether 
he had parents at all!). Editorial decisions on which living performers to 
include must always involve difficult borderline cases, but I am a little sur- 
prised to find neither Franco Corelli nor Charles Craig listed, though John 
Lanigan is. It is astonishing to find LOS ANGELES, VICTORIA (omitting the ‘de’) 
and RYSANEK, LOUISE (instead of Leonie). Can it be true that REGINA RESNIK 
sang ‘all the female parts in the production of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas’ 
at her college? Little Buttercup and Josephine simultaneously, for instance? 

A review of a supplementary.volume such as this, hardly intended to be 
read on its own, must perhaps seem more concerned with criticism and less 
with appreciation than the solid work of the book seems to merit. However, 
it is the meticulously high standard set by Grove itself which demands that 
even the smallest errors (e.g., those of capitalization) be mentioned. Accord- 
ingly I append a few further observations, prompted by a first reading: 


BOURNEMOUTH. Orchestra’s new name is Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra. 
Its work with the Welsh National Opera Co. should be mentioned. And entry 
needed under WELSH. 

CARL ROSA. Inadequate entry. Procter-Gregg (right) and Proctor-Gregg 
(wrong) in same paragraph. 

CLEVELAND. Change of Szell’s name from Georg to George unexplained. 

MONACO (MARIO DEL). Inconsistency: ‘Del’ or ‘del’? The former is correct 
Italian usage. 

EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. ‘Rudolf Bing . .. was succeeded by Ian Hunter, 
Robert Noel Ponsonby, and Lord Harewood.’ What, all together? 

PERIODICALS. (Canada). Add Canadian Music Journal. (Russia). Add 
Muzikalnaya Zhizn. 

PROKOFIEV. ‘Story about a Real Man’ should be The Story (or Tale) 
of a Real Man’. (This is the style of translation adopted for this Russian con- 
struction elsewhere in Grove.) Librettists’ names omitted. 

ROSBAUD. Never a German citizen. (His brother wrote to complain when 
I made the same mistake in my Penguin book, A New Dictionary of Music). 

ROSSI-LEMENI. Assassinio nella-Cattedrale is correct not ‘L’ Assassinio’; and 
Guillaume (not ‘Guglielmo’) Tell, if Grove’s own style is followed. 


SCHIOTZ. Became baritone. 

SERIAL COMPOSITION. ‘Applicable music’ should read ‘applicable to music’. 

SHOSTAKOVICH. Add various new works including operetta Moscow- 
Cheryomushki. A.J. 


More than Music. By Alec Robertson. Collins, 21s. 


Alec Robertson was lucky enough to have been an opera-goer in the days 
of the Beecham seasons before the first world war. In this autobiography he 
recaptures his youthful enthusiasm for the Strauss performances of those dzys. 
In fact, youthful enthusiasm has always marked Alec Robertson’s writings, 
broadcasts, conversations and indeed everything he did and still does. I found 
this book most sincere, and at times profoundly moving. Alec Robertson 
writes not only about music, but about his life in the army (1914-18), about 
his training to become a Catholic priest, and about his spiritual strug¢’es, 
which eventually led to his asking the Church of Rome to release him f-om 
his vows. One rarely reads such intimate personal revelations of a m:n’s 
sviritual struggles, and told so honestly. Many people will find great com ort 
in what Alec Robertson has written. H.D.F. 
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London Opera Diary 


TI : Barber of Seville. Sadler’s Wells, October 4 


jadler’s Wells began its new season preoccupied with the affairs of 
Se ilie. Carmen with her new look was followed in the repertory by 
an ther celebrated sometime resident, Rossini’s factotum. In the revival 
of ast season’s production by Douglas Craig, Julian Moyle made a lively 

busy Barber, personable, yet dryish of voice and somewhat deficient 
ocal panache. Although the art of the coloratura contralto (or mezzo- 
| rano) was thought to have vanished with Conchita Supervia’s death 
|936, Sadler’s Wells now has two such singers on its roster. Not only 

*atricia Kern a fluent enough exponent of Rosina’s fioriture, but her 
ph sical sprightliness matches her vocal agility. Her voice too is without 
those elegiac undertones so frequently associated with the contralto 
timbre, which make vocal presentation divorced from stage action (as on 
gramophone records) sound despondent. 

Alexander Young’s gracing of Almaviva’s opening serenade was 
wooden. It must, however, be as unnerving for a tenore di grazia to 
begin this aria ‘cold’ as for his more robust lyrical coileague to launch 
into ‘Celeste Aida’. In characterization he was of a pawky humour, a 
little too snobbishly concerned with his own noble status. Later he 
became more unbuttoned. Denis Dowling made Dr Bartolo a testy 
personage: no mere figure of fun, but an opponent to be reckoned with. 
He gave us something more than the mere bones of ‘A un dottor della 
mia sorte’. Berta (called in Dent’s English version Marcellina) was 
robustly portrayed by Rita Hunter, whose strong voice dominated on the 
top soprano line in Rossini’s ensembles, while the heroine in a lower 
tessitura was perforce a subordinate. 

Dent has earned the thanks of a generation of English-speaking opera- 
goers for his translations of librettos into a topical vernacular. But 
topicality itself is a waning asset ; and his translations sometimes deliber- 
ately sacrificed literal accuracy. His text for The Barber no longer wears 
as well as it did at several points. Although in Douglas Craig’s production 
the stage company at ‘Fredda ed immobile’ were duly frozen into im- 
mobility, the characters were expressing vocally quite different reactions. 
Similarly towards the end of the second act, Dent’s translation of ‘Buona 
sera’ is the refined English genteelism ‘Must you leave us?’—an under- 
statement which Leon Greene’s inquisitive and avidly sociable Don Basilio 
would not have accepted as dismissal. These criticisms speak for the 
creditable enunciation of the cast. 

As Italian was the lingua franca of song at this period, it was a good 
idea to have Rosina’s ‘Contro un cor’ and ‘Cara immagine’ and Bartolo’s 
‘Quando mi sei vicina’ retained in that tongue, while Bartolo attempted 
the latter in falsetto a Ja Caffarelli. If both servants are to appear 
frequently on the stage, the producer should give Berta her sneezing and 
Ambrogio his yawning, attributes which I recall are more fully developed 
in Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia. Alexander Faris conducted in a style 
more appropriate to Offenbach. In fact, the whole production would have 
ben fited from a more unified style and much more of it. 

LIONEL DUNLOP 
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Victoria Elliott as Tosca and Charles Craig as Cavaradossi at Sadler's Wells 


Tosca. Sadler's Wells, October 5 

This is exactly the kind of production for which the Wells exists and 
by which it claims so much of our loyalty. It is original and intelligent. 
Dennis Arundell has already set out in these pages (April 1960, pp. 262-5) 


his theories about the work ; but the great virtue of the production is that 
theories are starting points for the stage imagination, not an exacting and 
cramping rule. Paul Mayo’s sets are attractive and admirably suited to 
the size of the stage. And Warwick Braithwaite conducts with an inborn 
feeling for the music’s weight and pace and curve ; minor miscalculations 
are on the surface of a deep understanding. 

Victoria Elliott has presumably been obliged to reduce the scale of her 
Tosca to match Mr Arundell’s well-reasoned belief that we have here 
yet another Puccini ‘little girl’—he has reminded us that Tosca was a 
goat-girl, and pointed to several lines that emphasize her fragility and 
lack of violence. Miss Elliott, loyally following her producer, none the 
less seems by nature to prefer the more traditional fire-eater. Vocally the 
modification is to her benefit, for one could not on this occasion make 
the reproach, so often levelled at her, of exaggerated fortissimos. She is 
a musical singer, and Mr Arundell’s production helps her musiciansh'p. 
Her finest moment, however, was significantly the triumph over the dying 
Scarpia —a fine sweep across the footlights and a swerve to confront him 
and exult in his misting eyes. 

Gwyn Griffith’s Scarpia is as yet rather tentative. He sings firmly 21d 
intelligently ; but the playing of Scarpia as a small official enjoying 4n 
unexpected incident of power reduces his scale and dangerously up: °ts 
the balance of the opera. Scarpia’s shadow falls across the whole sco :; 
and after all, ‘avanti a lui tremava tutta Roma’... Charles Craig i 4 
conventional but extremely effective Cavaradossi. He is physically n- 
posing enough to tax the resources of Scarpia’s torturers in that ugly !' ‘le 
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hamber ; indeed, his magnificent ‘Vittoria! Vittoria!’ was only really 
ilenced by a deft rabbit-punch from the appalling bruiser who came 
oping out into the room after him. 


J.W. 
The Flying Dutchman. Sadler's Wells, October 20 


This was the fourth and last of this season’s series of Flying Dutchman 
yerformances, and on the whole it was a highly enjoyable affair. Not 
sitting in my usual seats in the circle, but instead in the sixth row of the 
stalls, I found the orchestral playing at times overwhelmingly loud. I do 
aot think, however, that it was my proximity to the pit that made it 
ound rather coarse, and I missed in William Reid’s account of the score 
he searing quality that much of the Dutchman’s music contains. David 
Ward, in the title-role, certainly gave us a very moving account of his 
part, and his interpretation is more of a soul in torment than of one 
possessed of the devil. He was inclined to sing much of the first two 
acts in a rather low-keyed manner, but when he let his voice open up, as 
ie did in the last act, it was mightily impressive. 

Elizabeth Fretwell’s intense and womanly Senta still commands 
admiration. She was in particularly exciting voice, and one feels that 
she should be given the chance of singing at Covent Garden. Harold 
Blackburn was obviously suffering from a cold on this occasion, for his 
normally firm and musical tone sounded clouded and uncertain as to 
pitch. Alberto Remedios’s italianate Erik was attractively sung, and John 
Stoddart’s light lyric tenor seemed admirably suited to the part of the 
Steersman. Ann Robson’s Mary was rather featureless. 

Dennis Arundell’s production and Timothy O’Brien’s sets wear very 
well. The more one sees Mr Arundell’s work in this opera house, the 
more one wonders why (other than for the Bohemian Girl) he has not 
been invited to take charge of one new production at Covent Garden, for 
he is undoubtedly one of the finest producers of opera in this country. 

H.D.R. 


Rigoletto. Sadler's Wells, October 26 


Even allowing for the fact that all the principals in this Verdi revival 
were singing their roles for the first time at this theatre, and most of them 
for the first times in their careers, this was a disappointing evening. The 
plain fact is that there were on the stage the ingredients for a really 
good English Rigoletto, but for the most part the singers seemed ill- 
prepared for their tasks musically and dramatically. On the one hand 
the Wells stakes its claim to be considered a worthy candidate for the 
occupancy of the National Theatre, yet on the other it gives a further 
example of its seeming artistic immaturity and lack of strong musical 
direction. For in all seriousness one hardly expects an experienced 
operatic administration to entrust a group of young singers performing 
their first Rigoletto to a conductor and producer who, it seemed, were 
also finding their own ways round the opera for the first time. Surely 
either the experienced Warwick Braithwaite or James Robertson could 
have been put in charge of this revival? Neither would have raced 
through the score as did James Lockhart; nor would they have set a 
series of tempos which, to me at least, sounded quite unrelated. 
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Thirdly it hardly seemed fair or prudent to ask Elizabeth Harwood to 
sing her first Gilda at this stage of her career. She possesses a most 
beautiful lyric soprano, but her technique is not yet secure, and her 
characterization of the role was, not unnaturally, tentative. Peter Glossop 
on the other hand is an assured artist on the stage—almost too assured. 
He ranted and shouted much of his music: and as a result when he did 
try to modulate his vibrant and often exciting tones, the pitch sagged. 
How much blame he or the producer, Michael Geliot, must bear for the 
embarrassing end of the second act, when Mr Glossop turned over chairs 
and other pieces of furniture and stabbed at the portrait of the Duke like 
a child in a temper tantrum, I do not know. 

Donald Smith, the company’s new Australian tenor, produced some 
exciting sounds as the Duke, but was hardly the elegant Italian nobleman 
in either his deportment or singing. Yet obviously he possesses great 
talent, and could, if rightly handled, become one of our best tenors. That 
he has some idea of style could be heard at the end of the Duke’s aria 
at the beginning of Act 2, which he ended with a beautiful diminuendo. 
Maureen Guy’s sexy and attractively sung Maddalena was a great success. 
So was Donald MclIntyre’s powerfully sung Monterone. Don Garrard’s 
Sparafucile was suitably menacing, though not always sure as to intona- 
tion. Marullo, Borsa and Ceprano were not sharply enough defined as to 
character, and the rest of the courtiers, as usual in productions of 
Rigoletto these days, displayed an amazing variety of hair-styles. This 
kind of thing may not bother some opera-goers, but it make me cross! 

One is now so used to producers ignoring the instructions in the score 
that it seems quite useless to protest. But if Verdi and Piave had wanted 
the Duke to slip into Rigoletto’s house at a given moment in the second 
scene in Act 2 (when Rigoletto leaves the door into the courtyard open 
while he looks in the street to see if anyone is there), then I do not see 
what right a producer has to change this, and not bring the Duke into 
the courtyard until Rigoletto has made his exit. Similarly in the last act, 
the Duke should be seen crossing the stage as well as heard, when he 
makes his final exit. H.D.R. 


Der Freischiitz. Covent Garden, October 29 

I do not say that anyone involved in this production actually wanted 
to damage the cause of opera in English ; but one might have thought so. 
Jeannette Sinclair’s charmingly sung and exceptionally animated Aenn 
chen (her mock-ghost-story song was brilliantly comic) was one of the 
few compensations in a black evening. The engagement of two guest 
artists, Arturo Sergi and Edith Lang, as the hero and heroine was 
unfortunate. Mr Sergi has a clear, forthright and not unpleasing voice, 
but he failed to caress Max’s music; Miss Lang as Agathe started with 
lustreless voice, later improved a little, but infused no shred of personalit 
into a part which should overflow with feeling. What might Elizabet) 
Fretwell and Ronald Dowd have made of these parts! 

An equal inadequacy was shown in the production. As Dennis Arunde | 
has demonstrated in The Flying Dutchman at Sadler’s Wells, a plc 
involving the supernatural can still be theatrically effective if it is playe ! 
with all seriousness and supported with the maximum of vivid stag: 
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jetail. Here instead we had absurdity rampant. We had the villagers 
either attending to the dying Caspar nor recoiling from him, but simply 
gnoring him. And, above all, we had Agathe complaining she had been 
nearly killed’ by the fall of a picture which (a) was obviously too light 
) kill a kitten ; (b) was so hung that its base was hardly shoulder-high. 
The question arises: since the absurdity of this latter point roused the 
rst-night audience to audible titters, had it not previously been thought 
if by Ande Anderson, who was in charge of the production? The Times 
1 its notice referred to the phrase ‘Production rehearsed by .. .’ as ‘words 
f doom’ at Covent Garden. Since, quite obviously, the standards of the 
pera house depend at least as much on reproductions as on new pro- 
cuctions, it seems about time that this matter was radically tackled. 

Dent’s translation, one of his last (1950), was among his least happy, 
but certain of its banalities are such as an alert producer would have 
been well within his rights to amend. I mean, for example, Aennchen’s 
greeting to the bridesmaids, ‘Good morning, girls!’—-where the ‘girls’ 
has a quite unlooked-for St Trinian’s note about it. It was the utterance 
of this by Jeannette Sinclair that started the audience’s most prolonged 
bout of tittering. At a later point Dent unwisely translated the German 
literally to make Cuno say of Agathe, ‘She breathes again!’ when she has 
just finished breathing a florid six-bar solo. 

I should not wonder if the audience’s unprompted amusement upset 
Rudolf Kempe at the conductor’s desk. But that hardly excuses him 
from taking the Huntsmen’s Chorus too fast both for the orchestral horns 
and for the first tenors of the chorus, whose melody-line was an unholy 
smudge. Mr Kempe failed too, as did the stage production, to play the 
Wolf’s Glen scene with maximum force of terror. The scenery itself for 
the Glen may just pass, but the rest of the scenery (by Roger Furse) is 
among Covent Garden’s ugliest. Mr Anderson incidentally rationed the 
appearances of the demon Zamiel, cutting him out of Act 1 altogether — 
though the printed programme, both in its synopsis and in its “Characters 
in order of appearance’ left him in his old place. 

David Kelly as Cuno and Robert Savoie as the Prince did con- 
spicuously well. Ronald Lewis was a capable Kilian, Forbes Robinson 
a slightly under-powered Hermit, and Michael Langdon as Caspar 
decidedly below his usual able form. The bridesmaids—but no: in a 
production as near the funny-bone as this, the bridesmaids in Der 
Freischiitz remind me only of the parody of them in Ruddigore. A.J. 


Reviews of ‘Madama Butterfly’ at Covent Garden, and the Stravinsky double 
bill at Sadler’s Wells, are held over until next month. 





AT THE MUSICAL 


Do Re Mi. Prince of Wales Theatre, London 

At this show, which stars Max Bygraves, there was little in the music of 
Jule Styne to commend itself to anyone seriously interested in the development 
of the musical. What was worthy of attention, however, was the delightful 
veice of Jan Walters in a subsidiary role. One noted with interest that she 
treated seriously, as befits someone who studied for three years with Roy 
Henderson, the more lyrical numbers she had to sing. For the more popular 
mmbers she adopted an entirely different style and, it seemed to me, quite a 
di ferent voice. H.D.R. 
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Welsh National Opera Season 


Nabucco (October 5 and 10), Mefistofele (October 9), The Battle (October 4), 
La Bohéme (October 6), The Barber of Seville (October 7), Tosca (October 11), 
New Theatre, Cardiff (Welsh National Opera Company) 


With justifiable pride, the Welsh National Opera Company could point to 
the fact that four out of its seven operas— William Tell (see last issue), 
Nabucco, Mefistofele and The Battle (the title by which their modern-dress 
production of La Battaglia di Legnano is known) — are in the repertory of no 
other company in Britain. Discriminating opera-lovers (and there are quite a 
few in Wales) could enter a minor grumble that the season’s choice was 
exclusively Italian — two Verdi, two Puccini, two Rossini and one Boito. Is 
the diet becoming indigestibly weighted in one direction? It rather looks like it. 

With every performance packed to the doors, the management could no 
doubt argue that the company are giving the public what they want. But since 
there have also, in the past, been capacity audiences for Welsh productions of 
French, Czech and Russian operas, and since another company had no 
problem in filling a much larger theatre for The Marriage of Figaro and The 
Magic Flute not so many years back, there seems to be no reason why the 
public should not want something other than the exclusively Italian repertory 
served up this season. If, as seems likely, the very considerable opera public 
in South Wales are to rely in future exclusively on the Welsh National for 
their seasons—and there are no complaints in principle about that — then 
the repertory will obviously have to be more representative. The continued 
neglect of Mozart and Wagner is a major weakness in the structure. 

It would, however, be less than fair to continue to dwell on what did not 
happen rather than what did, because there were many encouraging features 
about the season. True, we are beginning to wonder whether The Battle comes 
off after all. That John Moody’s search for an authentic Italian wartime 
background was successful nobody questions, and the music, as such, could 
hardly have had more eloquent advocacy than it received from Heather 
Harper, Ronald Dowd, Ronald Lewis and Hervey Alan, while Charles Groves 
drew from the chorus and the Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra some 
inspired singing and playing. And yet, now that the first fascination of the 
excursion into modern dress has » we are beginning to feel that it is 
easier to welcome an experiment than it is to live with it. The dress and the 
speech marry less happily with Verdi’s music than we thought they did, and it 
may yet be that the real future of this work is in a traditional production. 

The Welsh National’s production of The Barber of Seville has one irritating 
defect in the continued use of spoken dialogue instead of recitative, and 
Laurie Payne’s Figaro is a mediocre figure, but for the rest, it proved a 
delightful show. Charles Groves kept a featherweight accompaniment moving 
easily and flexibly, and there was a most promising Rosina in Fernanda 
Eastwood, a soprano with temperament and exciting top notes whose name I 
was surprised to find a few nights later among the chorus in the printed pro- 
gramme at Covent Garden. In the letter scene she sang the Cavatina from 
Don Pasquale brilliantly. Kenneth Macdonald sang a very musical Almaviva. 
Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the evening, however, was the 
Dr Bartolo of Derrick Davies, a young singer making his début with the 
company. Although his simulation of old age was not consistent, his singin 
had a poise and a sense of style that impressed greatly. 

It was, indeed, a season in which young voices were well to the fore. Jean 
Evans sang an admirable Marcellina in the same production, and when 
Nabucco made its inevitable return two nights later, Elizabeth Vaugha” 
showed that she had made some enormous strides in her interpretation of th~ 
taxing role of Abigail. The aa of this young soprano’s top notes, an‘! 
the accuracy with which she reproduces a vocal line, make her future a matte 
of the most optimistic conjecture. Nabucco also gave the young Gerwy1 
Morgan, recently returned from competitive singing in Bulgaria, his mo:' 
important role to date; at the second performance, he sang his first Zaccari: , 
taking over from Hervey Alan, who had been as firm and popular as ever : 
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few nights earlier. Morgan’s voice needs to fill out a little, and his stage sense 
is still maturing, but he sings with cultured musical feeling, and is one of the 
most important of the many rising young singers in Wales today. 

It was Gerwyn Morgan, too, who showed great promise in La Bohéme, 
with a neatly-sketched Colline which culminated in a dignified account of the 
Coat Song. But La Bohéme belonged decidedly to Edward Byles, singing his 
first Rodolfo in Cardiff. Here was a Rodolfo whose singing conveyed ardour 
and romance, whose top notes were secure and strong, and who was consistently 
able to match his voice against the strongest orchestral playing. The famous 
(if unauthorized) off-stage top C at the end of Act 1 was as clear and accurate 
as a bell. Beatrix Edwards had a warm and sympathetic approach as Mimi, 
but not all her singing was graced by good intonation. Ronald Lewis was a 
fine Marcello, Madge Stevens a colourless Musetta, Bryan Drake a Schaunard 
whose every word came through. Charles Groves shaped the music with 
affection, but the evening had more than its legitimate share of uncertainty. 

In the second week, Hervey Alan sang a successful first Mefistofele in 
Cardiff which Warwick Braithwaite made a welcome return to conduct, and 
Tosca had Joan Hammond, Ronald Dowd and Otakar Kraus, all three 
favourites in Cardiff, so that the enthusiasm was boundiess. Kraus had not 
previously been a guest artist with the company, but audiences remembered 
him for many fine performances in the days when the Covent Garden Opera 
used to visit Cardiff regularly. 

This was Charles Groves’s first season in Cardiff since his actual appoint- 
ment as musical director of the company. It is an appointment which is full 
of exciting possibilities, for he is ambitious for the company, and the company 
is obviously one hundred per cent with him. He has not yet had time to make 
his presence completely felt, but his flair for getting the best out of this caorus 
and for welding a unanimous choral-orchestral ensemble is already apparent 
and, by the end of the season, was seen in the gradually improving company. 

KENNETH LOVELAND 
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Readers’ Letters 
Opera House Manners 


With regard to the several letters levelling accusations of hysteria against 
the enthusiastic audiences on what are now rightly becoming almost legendary 
Sutherland nights at Covent Garden — these letters would seem to come from 
that group of people who view art as they do medicine, to be taken at regular 
intervals, but certainly not to be enjoyed. To show appreciation, enjoyment 
and enthusiasm in their eyes is a morbid appetite, sternly to be discouraged. 
A show of enthusiastic applause for a job well done by singer, conductor and 
producer is something common to the audiences of opera houses all over the 
world. Let us not have any Glyndebourne prudery at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, please. P. D. NIELD, London N.W.3 


[What exactly is ‘Glyndebourne prudery’? I have found Glyndebourne 
‘audiences at times quite indiscriminate in their applause—they may be 
ignorant, they certainly are not prudish.—e€DIToOR] 


The Fate of Sadler’s Wells 

Your suggestion [September] that at South Bank Sadler’s Wells will be 
unable to find the singers to maintain the standards befitting that site strikes a 
little oddly. The Wells singing strength over the years has proved a fertile 
hunting-ground for the recruitment of singers for Covent Garden, whose 
record of self-discovered singers of calibre, with one or two notable exceptions, 
is not impressive. Is it possibly your fear that at South Bank the prestige of 
the Wells may become so enhanced that singers may prefer to stay there, and 
that this source for the Garden may dry up? 

To quote Mr Tucker’s words of 1953 against himself is incautious, when 
one considers how far Covent Garden has travelled from its original aims of 
establishing opera in English with British singers. But is the taunt in any case 
valid? Mr Tucker has at least maintained his principle intact, and within its 
limits achieved some miracles, which it is no part of this letter to recount. 
Fourteen years is a long time to have faithfully and successfully followed a 
consistent, progressive policy. What justification is there now for supposing 
that it is now to be betrayed? In an adjacent article to your editorial 
Comment, Mr Noél Goodwin describes how, scarcely three years ago, Mr 
Tucker resigned rather than connive at a proposal which threatened the 
character and identity of the Wells, and this adherence to principle was 
sufficient to defeat the project. How about this for ‘manning the barricades’, 
and does it not form an effective reply to Mr Kersley’s remark in his letter 
about financial blackmail, and his ungrateful suggestion that Sadler’s Wells 
could get along very well without Mr Tucker? 

Let us not make the mistake of thinking of the Wells merely as a thing of 
bricks and mortar. It is an idea, which has already overflowed the house in 
Rosebery Avenue with its second company on the road. Why should we try 
to stunt its further growth by seeking to confine it to a building which was 
only the best that Lilian Baylis could do with her limited funds? 

HAROLD FLAMMGER, London W.2 
Shaliapin as Producer 


I have read with great interest Parry Jones’s article, ‘Truth in Opera’, in 
your September issue, and would like to tell Mr Jones and your readers that 
Shaliapin did once produce if not a whole opera at least part of one. It was 
in Chicago in the 1922 season at the old Auditorium, and is best retold by 
quoting rom Edward Moore’s Forty Years of Opera in Chicago. 

came Feodor Ivanovitch Chaliapin, to transform a bit of stage management 

It was in Boito’s Mefistofele. Having come for a rehearsal of the opera he pronounced 

himself dissatisfied with it, took it all apart and jut it together again. 

Will those who saw the performance ever forget it, not alone Chaliapin himself, but 
those surrounding him? Who, for instance, can forget the Rrocken scene, where after 
some instruction by the star, the customarily placid chorus was suddenly converted into a 
whirling, shrieking, frenzied crew of minor devils on a diabolical spree? 

And over them all sat the giant himself, half nud=, gloating, flaming, dominating his 
followers, deriding the world, blazing out in his voice of golden trombone, sweeping back 
the stageful with a wave of the arm. It was one of the most magnificent scenes in all the 
history of the Chicago Opera. It was also a pitiless exposure of how artificial, how 
conventional grand opera can be at its worst. 

DON HENAHAN (Music Critic, The Chicago Daily News), Chicago 
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The Queen of Spades 


Arthur Jacobs has newly translated the libretto 
of Tchaikovsky’s opera. His version, which is 
being used for the first time at the Royal Opera 
House Covent Garden on 2 December, and being 
broadcast in the BBC Third Programme on 

11 December, is published, price 6/-, by 
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Heinrich Sutermeister 

It is not often that OPERA is incorrect over details; but I should point out 

that in the October issue the answer given on page 643 to the question on 

Sutermeister’s operas omits mention of his Seraphine, oder Die Stumme 

Apothekerin which was commissioned by the Swiss Television and shown at 

the Salzburg Opera Competition in 1959. It was subsequently staged at 
Munich. LIONEL SALTER (Head of Music Productions, 
BBC Television), London W.12 





Apologies. Owing to an oversight the photograph at the foot of page 742 in the 
November OPERA was incorrectly captioned. It should have read ‘Ronald Lewis 
as William Tell’, not Richard Lewis. Our apologies to both artists. 


The role of Rodolfo in La Bohéme at the Wiesbaden Festival last summer was 
sung by Ruggiero Bondino and not Antonio Gallié as stated erroneously on 
page 24 of the recent Festival issue of OPERA. 


Translations: pp. 719-782, Anne Ross; 7, Diana Gordon 
Photographs: Cover, Sabine Toepffer; 762, 767, Audrey Williamson; 764, OPERA; 
769, Wilfrid Newton; 770-1, Rudolf Betz; 773, Votava; 775, Jiirgen Simon; 
777, Marion Schéne; 779, Willy Sager; 781, Leihweise; 783, Wallmiiller; 784—5, 
Friedman-Abeles; 786, Fred Fehl; 791-2, Carolyn Mason Jones; 788-9, Louis 
Melancon; 802-3, Grimella; 810 (v), Houston Rogers 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements 6d. per word (mame and address counted as part of 
the advertisement). Box numbers 2s. extra. Wording together with remittance should be received 
on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. Send to The Advertisement Manager, 
OPERA, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


WANTED 
WANTED urgently for Society’s production: approx. 50 copies (for sale or 
hire) of Donizetti's La Favorita. Must have English translation. N. White, 
130 Totley Brook Road, Sheffield. 
OPERA, Vol. 1, No. 5 (September 1950). Please write stating price required. 
L. Fechner, Menckenstrasse 30, West-Berlin-Steiglitz, Germany. 
FOR SALE 

OPERA NEWS, complete from September 1945 to April 1961. In excellent 
condition. To the highest bidder over Fifty Dollars. Write to Maria 
Pascha, Suite 3-A, 147-149 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

SALE OR EXCHANGE 
ALL 78 r.p.m. collector's vocals, and L.P.s required for cash or exchange. 
Generous terms offered. Collections inspected anywhere. The Gramophone 
Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. Kelvin 1967. 
FAMOUS singers on L.P. Battistini, Caruso, Schipa, McCormack, Melba, 
Lauri-Volpi, etc. Eterna, Scala, etc., from stock 35/— to 45/-. List: The 
Gramophone Shop, 901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 
A FINE list of collector’s vocal 78s, 60 pages, price 1/6d., U.S.A. $1. Many 
interesting items. Irish McCormacks, etc., inexpensive. The Gramophone Shop, 
901 Dumbarton Road, Glasgow W.1. 

TAPE RECORDINGS 
YOUR own tape recordings transferred to unbreakable records. Recorders 
supplied with service guarantee, hired at short notice. Sound News, 10 Clifford 
Street, W.1 (REG 2745). 

FORTHCOMING OPERA PERFORMANCES 
BRITTEN—‘LET’S MAKE AN OPERA!’ St Pancras Town Hall, London 
N.W.1. January 4 & 5 at 7.30, and January 6 at 3.00 & 7.30. Tickets 15s., 
10s., 7s. 6d., and Ss., from Preston Travel, 1313 High Road, Whetstone, N.20 
(HIL 3644). 


OPERA published monthly “for Harold Rosenthal by "Magazines and ~ Publications “‘Ltd., Rolls 
House, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708) Subscription rates 40s. (inland and 
Foreign) for twelve issues, plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index; U.S.A. 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, Lndon, N.10; 
Tel. TUDor 4415. Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, E.C.4 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton Press Ltd., Chesham. 
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The First Who’s Who and What’s What of Opera 


THE 


OPERA 
| DIRECTORY 


A world wide directory of all persons employed in opera and of essential 
classified information concerning every aspect of opera which is available in 
no other publication and which incorporates the first international casting 
index of operatic roles. 

List of Contents 


Introduction in six languages 


1 Complete alphabetical listings of opera singers and where 
engaged, with relevant details grouped by voice. 

2 Operetta singers: (a) women, (b) men. 

3 Complete alphabetical listing of opera conductors and musical 
staff of opera houses. 

4 Complete alphabetical listing of opera producers. 

5 The administrators and technical staff of the opera houses of 

the world. 

6 The opera houses of the world, their officials and statistics. 

7 Festivals where opera is performed and all essential information. 

8 Living composers of opera. 

9 A complete catalogue of operas by living composers with details 

of orchestration. 

10 Musical organisations, artists and composers’ associations, pub- 
lishers and agents: (a) State controlled, (b) Independent. 

11 The librettists of works by living composers. 

12 Schools of Music. 

13 A complete casting index of every principal réle in opera and 
singers qualified to sing them, grouped under operas and under 
réles. 

14 Glossary A. A glossary in six languages explaining all terms 








and abbreviations used through the directory. 
Glossary B. A geographical glossary of towns where there are 
opera houses and of all place names used in the 
directory. 
£4. 4. O nett. 
aa an wee wae —OREER PORN. - -—..---.--«---- 
Give this order form to your bookseller or send back to the publisher. 
Please send me THE OPERA DIRECTORY. | enclose my remittance for 
£4, 4, Od. plus 2/6 post and packing (total £4. 6. 6.). 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





COVENT GARDEN 
OPERA HOUSE 





The Queen of Spades 


Aida 

The Queen of Spades 
The Silent Woman 
Ballet 

The Silent Woman 
Ballet 


Ballet 





The Queen of Spades 
Ballet 

Ballet 

The Queen of Spades 
Ballet 

Ballet 

A Midsummer Night's 

Dream 








Ballet 

The Queen of Spades 

Ballet 

Ballet 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

[Theatre closed] 

[Theatre closed] 


SADLER’S WELLS 
THEATRE 


ll Trovatore 


Tosca 


The Barber of Seville 
ll Trovatore 

Die Fledermaus 

Il Trovatore 


Die Fledermaus 


[Youth & Music perf.| 
Die Fledermaus 

The Marriage of Figaro 
Rigoletto 


The Marriage of Figaro 


Il Trovatore 

Cinderella 

Il Trovatore 

The Marriage of Figaro 


Die Fledermaus 


SADLER’S WELLS 
TOUR 





Alexandra, Birmingham 
Cinderella 
Orpheus in the Underwork 
La Bohéme 


[No company on tour] 


[No company on tour] 


[No company on tour] 





[Theatre closed] 
A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 


27 

28 

29 A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

Ballet 

Ballet 


30 (m) 
30 (e) 
= 
Ballet : 
A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 
Ballet 


Zauberfléte (ist) 
Ballet 

Ballet 
Zauberflite 


| 
| 
| 


[Theatre closed] 
Die Fledermaus 
Cinderella 


Il Trovatore 
Die Fledermaus 


| The Marriage of Figaro 


Cinderella 
Il Trovatore 


Fledermaus 
[Special perf.] 

‘osca 
Marriage of Figaro 


Cenerentola 


[Theatre closed] 
La Vie Parisienne 
La Vie Parisienne 


La Bohéme 
La Vie Parisienne 
La Traviata 


La Vie Parisienne 
La Vie Parisienne 


Tolanthe (ist) 
Tolanthe 


La Vie Parisienne 

Orpheus in the Underworld 
Orpheus in the Underworld 
La Traviata 





TOWN HALL, OXFORD 


December 6-9 I! Mitridate Eupatore (A. Scarlatti). Oxford University Opera Club 


NEW OPERA COMPANY WORKSHOP, SADLER’S WELLS 
December 10 Silas Marner (Joubert). First performance in Britain 


BBC OPERA BROADCASTS 
December 3 Die Meistersinger (Bayreuth Festival, 1961, recording) 
11 The Queen of Spades (from Covent Garden) 
17 Yerma (Aplvor) (Studio performance, recording). Cond., Sir Eugene Goossens 
21 Tolanthe (from the Savoy Theatre) 
24 Der Zigeunerbaron (Bregenz Festival recording) 
31 Véronique (on gramophone records) 
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RELEASED THIS MONTH 


ANOTHER AUTHENTIC GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
PRODUCTION WITH FULL DIALOGUE 


PATIENCE 


© SEL 4146/7 @ LE 4414/5 


——— eg, RR 


the following full-scale recorded 
productions are already available 


The Gondoliers lolanthe 


Cox and Box © SKL 4119/20 © LK 4878/9 
ona, oa H.M.S. Pinafore 


ALL WITH FULL DIALOGUE © SEL 4081/2 @ LE 4334/5 


The Pirates The Mikado 


of Penzance © SKL 40067 @ LK 4251/2 
© SEL 4038/9 © LK 4249/50 


ALL RECORDED BY 
THE D’OYLY CARTE OPERA COMPANY 
with The New Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by ISIDORE GODFREY 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE1 
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For twenty-six years, OPERA NEWS has been 
America’s leading publication in the field, bringing 
readers the latest and most complete information 
about Operas and opera stars . . . interviews with 
leading personalities . . . articles by distinguished 
authorities . . . behind-the-scenes glimpses of opera 
life . . . reviews of new operatic recordings . . . and 
colourful photographs of popular artists in action. 


You may enjoy a full year’s subscription (24 issues) 
to this interesting and informative U.S. publication 
by sending your name and address—with 46s.—to: 





ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C.4. 








